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REVIEWS. 


Researches and Missionary Labours among 


the Jews, Mohammedans, and other Sects. | 


By the Rev. Joseph Wolff. Malta: pub- 
lished by the Author; sold by J. Nisbet, 
London. 
We have met with few works in the course 
of our critical occupation, which exhibit at 
the same time so much of the strength and 
weakness of human nature, as the volume 


now before us. The Rev. Joseph Wolff, a | 
Jew converted to Christianity, already well | 


known for his missionary wanderings, here 


gives an account of his journey from Malta 


to.Persia, and thence across the Turkoman 
desert to Bokhara and Balkh, which he sup- 
poses to be the Habor and Halah of the Jew- 
ish writings. His narrative then leads us 
over the mountains to Cabul, India, Cash- 
meer, and finally by Arabia and the Red Sea 
to Egypt. This journey alone would have 


entitled Mr. Wolff to rank among the most 
distinguished travellers, if the pages of his 
narrative had exhibited him to us more as 
an inquirer, and less as a dreaming enthu- 
siast. 

But Mr. Wolff is regardless of geographi- 
cal particulars, and never describes the face 


of nature. His observations on mankind, on 
the other hand, though not copious, have the 
charm of naiveté, and even appear to us to 
be those of a humourist; they are, at all 
events, tolerably free from that egotism which 
diffuses a false hue over the moral colour- 
ing of most travellers. In his learning our 
author is altogether Rabbinical, so far ex- 
emplifying the Horatian maxim, 

Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 

Testa diu. 

What filled the new-made tun, its odour tells. 

But with all its defects, Mr. Wolff's volume 
is instructive as well as curious, and, to one 
who delights in the study of human nature, 
highly amusing. 
_ Our author’s adventures are best related 
in his own words: “ In the year 1829, being 
then at Jerusalem, I said to my wife, ‘ Bok- 
hara and Balkh are very much in my mind, 
for I think I shall there find the Ten Tribes.’ 
‘Well,’ she replied, ‘I have no objection to 
your going there.” Between Malta and 
orasin he experienced little difficulty. 
It was on the lawless eastern frontier of Per- 
sia, that he first tasted misfortune :— 

“We stopt at Sangerd for a few moments, 
and having learnt that the people of the famous 
Mohammed Ishak Khan Kerahe of Torbad 
Hydarea were wandering about in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the purpose of making slaves, we 
joined a caravan of ass-drivers and a horseman 
from Nishapoor. Those ass-drivers had laden 
their asses with dates and lemons for Abbas 

irza, sent as a present by Ali Nakee Khan of 
Tabas. We had scarcely rode on for five miles, 
when we saw at a distance a band of horsemen, 
and heard a firing: they came towards us with 
their arms spread open. As I was already a good 
deal advanced before the caravan, I might easily 
have made my escape; but I thought it not 


| right to leave my servant in the hands of the 
| robbers, and therefore returned. * * 


| “T was stripped in a moment of everything, | 


even of the shirt from my back : nothing, nothing 
was left to me; it was then extremely cold. 


| They put a rag filled with vermin over me, and | 
brought me out of the highway, where I met with | A 
| all the time was speaking with his natural voice.” 


the rest, weeping and crying, and bound to the 
tails of the robbers’ horses. It was an awful 
sight, to see robbers (twenty-four in number) 
beating and cursing each other, and beating us 
poor Banda, (i. e. those that are bound); dis- 
puting among themselves, whose property every 
one of us should be. We were driven along by 
them in continual gallop, on account of the ap- 


had found us out, or come near us, our robbers 
would have been made slaves by them, they being 
Sheahs themselves. * * 

“ During the night, three of the prisoners had 
the good fortune to make their escape. The 


fellow, with a blue diseased tongue, which pre- 
vented him from being well understood, screamed 
out, *‘ Look out for them, and if you find them, 
kill them instantly.” However, they did not 
succeed in finding them. About 2 o’clock in 
the morning, we stopt in a forest ; they had pity 
on me, and gave me a cup of tea, made of my 
own, which they had taken. They broke open 
the cases, belonging to Abbas Mirza, filled with 
dates, and gave me a share of them. They be- 
gan after this to put a price on us: my servant 
was valued at ten, and myself at five Tomauns. 
The moment they took the money from my ser- 
vant, I found out that the fellow had robbed me 
of 16 Tomauns, which he now lost. Some tried 
again to make their escape, but were horridly 
beaten by a young robber 14 years of age. After 
this we were put in irons. Twelve of the robbers 
separated for the purpose of making another 
plundering expedition. It was an awful night, 
cold and freezing, and we were without anything 
to cover us. The robbers consulted together 
about me, whether it was advisable or not to 
kill me, as I was known by Abbas Mirza: for 
they were afraid, if Abbas Mirza should hear 
of me, that he would claim me.” 

Luckily, Abbas Mirza did hear of him, 
and he was released. The bigotry and good- 
nature of the rude Mohammedans, are oddly 
compounded in the following anecdote :— 

“ On leaving Shereef-Abad, one of the caravan 
beat me, and said,‘ Say, God is God, and Mo- 
hammed the Prophet of God.’ I replied with 
the greatest calmness, but without reflecting, ‘ I 
cannot tell a lie.” These fanatics, instead of 
being enraged at this, burst into a fit of laughter, 
and said, ‘ Let the fool alone.’ ” 

At Torbad, whither the robbers had carried 
him, he found a number of Jews from 
Meshed and Yezd, those of the former place 
corrupt enough to read Hafiz, though Mr. 
Wolff elsewhere mentions, that the evangeli- 
cal Jews of the East can peruse the Persian 
Anacreon in the comfortable belief, that he 
sings not of the wine of the grape, but of the 
mystical wine of truth. The Jews of Yezd 
are worse than their brethren of Meshed, for 
they are great sorcerers. So says our author, 
who avows his belief in witchcraft and pos- 
session by evil spirits :— 





“There are many Hindoos reputed to be pos- 


proaching Turkomans: for if the Turkomans | 


Chief, Hassan Khan by name, a horrid looking | 





sessed by the devil; vain attempts are made to 


| dispossess them in a strange manner, i. e. with 


a stick or wand. I firmly believe that there 
are such people now, as there were assuredly in 
the time of Christ. I myself, when travelling 
with my wife in the desert of Egypt, heard the 
evil spirit speak out of an Arab, whilst the Arab 


But though not an adept in what is vul- 


| garly called the Black Art, nor skilled in 


muttering spells, Mr. Wolff possesses the 
kindred secret of “effectual prayer,” and 


| more than once in the course of his travels 


performed miracles of this kind. Among the 
Hazarahs, a Mongolian tribe who infest the 
south-eastern frontier of Khorasén, Mr. 


| Wolff had the gratification of discovering the 


lineal descendants of Gog and Magog. The 
rough usage which he had experienced from 
Persian robbers, did not discourage him from 
trying the effect of his eloquence on the 
Turkomans of the desert :— 

“T wrote a proclamation to all the Turko- 
mauns of Khiva and Sarakhs, exhorting them to 
renounce their unlawful practice of plundering 
the caravans, and to repent ; and stuck up these 
proclamations at the houses, and even at the 
Mosque of Imam Resa at Meshed : fora good many 
Turkomans were arrived at Meshed to pay their 
homage to Abbas Mirza, being apprehensive of 
his marching towards Khiva and Bokhara.” 

At Sarakhs he was hospitably received, 
by the Turkomans, one tribe of whom, he 
says plainly, hearkened to his exhortations : 

“JT was visited by a good many Turkomans, 
Hazarah, and Teemooree. I preached to them 
the gospel, and exhorted them to desist from their 
practice of making slaves. The Teemooree pro- 
mised to follow my advice, and so they did; for 
they set off for Meshed, to take service in the 
army of Abbas Mirza.” 

But we find a different version of this af- 
fair in our author's letter to Abbas Mirza, of 
posterior date, from which it appears, that 
the renunciation of slave-making by the chil- 
dren of the desert, depended on a condition 
which our author never fulfilled, viz. his re- 
turn from Sarakhs to Meshed :— 

“ Your Royal Highness has shewn me such 
great kindness, that I feel it to be my duty to 
inform your Royal Highness, that on my return 
to Meshed I shall be accompanied by fifty 
Turkomans and Teemooree, whom I have con- 
vinced, that slave-making is sin; and they will 
come with me to your Royal Highness, and 
take service in the army of your Royal High- 
ness.” 

Mr. Wolff was honourably received at 
Bokhara, and entered the town on horseback, 
with his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament 
in his hand. He was soon after introduced 
to the Goosh-Bekee, (that is, the ear of the 
King,) or prime minister, whose first ques- 
tion was, Do you know Morecroft? and though 
the minister treated our author during his 
sojourn in Bokhara with uniform kindness, he 
seems to have always suspected him to be a 
near relative of Morecroft, come to look after 
his deceased kinsman’s property. The follow- 
ing confidential discourse of the prime minis- 
ter deserves to be read with attention :— 
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“ Goosh-Bekee sent for me; a good many 
Mussulman Mullahs had joined him, and he in- 
troduced me to them. They asked me about the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. I replied again, ‘ The 
fulness of the Godhead was in him bodily.’ They 
then asked me a great deal about Shoojah Al- 
molk, and Shah Zemaun, both of them Ex- 
Kings of Affghanistaun, now residing at Loodia- 
nah, and pensioned by the British Government. 
I was not able to give any account about them. 
After this, Goosh-Bekee took me alone, and 
said to me, ‘If ever you see the Governor 
General in India, or the King of England at 
London, tell them, that the King, the Mullahs, 
and myself wish, that the English Government 
should send an Ambassador to this place, and 
that he may bring his wife with him, and assoon 
as he is changed, he may take her back with 
him; (for there is a law existing at Bokhara, 
that females once entering Bokhara cannot leave 
it again,) and we wish farther some English 
Officers to teach our troops the European disci- 
pline! and if the Ambassador would bring some 
presents of watches for the King, they would be 
acceptable: the Governor of Orenburg has lately 
sent us 700 Persian manuscripts; beside this, 
a physician would be welcome at Bokhara.” 

If it is gratifying to find the rulers of 
Bokhara anxious to establish a close inter- 
course with the Anglo-Indian government, 
it is no less pleasing to observe that the Aff- 
ghauns also are desirous of being within the 
range of British influence, and to reflect that 
the recent defect of Shoojah Almoolk has 
prevented that establishment of tyranny so 
strongly deprecated in the following passage. 

“ One of the Affghauns observed, * As soon as 
the Franks (English) let loose Shoojah Almoolk, 
there will neither be a Doost Mohammed, nor a 
Kohandeel Khan, nor a Sultan Mohammed 


Khan. Affghanistaun must be governed again 
by a crowned King; we are neither Balkwee, 
nor Hazarah, nor Turkomans [that is, we are 


not robbers]. Hindostaun has belonged to 
us, now we are afraid of Runjud Singh, an in- 
fidel. Let the Franks give us a King, and we 
are their humble slaves! The Franks have 
taken Hindoostaun, not by the sword, but by 
knowledge, justice and equity ; and they shall 
take the world by knowledge. Let us look at 
their women at Bombay, with their graceful and 
high breasts, firm like a wall ; and who know to 
read and to write.’ ” 

In discussing the historic descent of the 
Affghauns and their claims to be considered 
as Children of Israel, Mr. Wolff shows sense 
and discrimination. He says,— 

“My doubts about the Affghans being de- 
scendants of the Jews are these: they have not 
the Jewish physiognomy ; and the tradition of 
their being the descendants of the Jews is not 
general. I have already shown, that some be- 
lieve them to be the descendants of the Copts. 
Their genealogy also is confused ; and finally, 
their language does not resemble the Hebrew.” 

He afterwards adds :— 

“ The assertions of a few of them, that they 
are of the Children of Israel, does not prove any- 
thing; for they themselves, as well as all the 
Mohammedans, makea great distinction between 
Jews and Children of Israel.” 

At Dooab, on the road from Balkh to 
Cabul, and while a great part of the moun- 
tainous route which lay before him was still 
eovered with snow, our author again experi- 
enced the trials of adversity. He relates his 
misfortune in the following words :— 

“As my people, namely, one Mohammedan 
and two Jewish servants, and my muleteers 
knew, that I had been at Jerusalem, they called 
me Hadjee, i.e. Pilgrim; and the Mohamme- 
Gans of Bokhara, the Turkomans in the desert, 
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and the inhabitants of Mazaur, treat with dis- 
tinction any Christian or Jewish Hadjee; but 
the Sheah (followers of Ali) have no regard ex- 
cept fora Mohammedan Hadjee. Arriving at 
Dooab, I sat down upon the ground ; and being 
asked for my name, I replied, ‘ Hadjee Yous- 
suf :’ they desired my blessing, which I gave to 
them. They then asked my Mohammedan ser- 
vant, whether I was a Mussulman; he replied, 
* Yes,’ I, on hearing it, said,‘ No:* then they 
asked me why I had given them the blessing ; I 
answered, ‘I am a believer in Jesus Christ, and 
was respected at Bokhara as a Hadjee, because 
I was at Jerusalem.’ The Chief of the place: 
Now say, God is God, and Mohammed the 
Prophet of God ; else we will kill you. Myself: 
I am a believer in Jesus, The Chiefassembled 
the Mullahs, who looked into the Coran, and I 
was sentenced to be burnt alive. I appealed to 
Mohammed Moorad Beg, and told them that 
I was an Englishman. Mullahs: Then purchase 
thy blood. Myself: Then take all I have. And 
thus they did; they stripped me of everything, 
even of my three shirts, and the only bed cover 
I had with me.” 

He was in a state of almost complete nu- 
dity when he reached CA&bul, “ where,” he 
says, “I met with a very civil reception from 
Nawab Jabar Khan and Dr. Gerard; and 
Lieut. Burnes, at the time, professed himself 
very cordial.” This latter gentleman is the 
object of many angry innuendos on the part 
of our author, having spoken disparagingly 
of him (it is stated), and spread a report that 
he had travelled, not as a Christian, but in 
the guise of a Mohammedan. This conduct 
Mr. Wolff ascribes to jealousy because he 
preceded Lieut. Burnes in crossing the Paro- 
pamisus from Bokhara to India. 

Our author's journies onward from Cabul, 
through the Punjab, Cashmeer, and British 
India, were performed in the full sunshine of 
patronage. His excellency the Rev. Mullah 
Joseph Wolff, drank wine with the great Run- 
jeet Sing; rode on elephants; fed on sweet- 
meats; was honoured with salutes of fifty guns; 
received, at once, from the King of Oude, a 
present of 10,000 rupees, or 1000/. sterling; 
while the various gifts of Runjeet Sing must 
have amounted toatleast an equal sum. Never, 
in short, was missionary treated with so much 
attention by many ; with so much indulgence 
by all. Would that his spirit had imbibed 
the kindliness of those who fed and fostered 
him! What avails it, that he sums up the 
fruits of his journey with rhetorical parade at 
the end of his volume, in three and twenty 
results ? Would it not have been more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of his mission if he 
could have declared that his intercourse with 
mankind had continually rendered him more 
and more humane, and that his heart had 
become penetrated with the charity which 
he preached? But that he could not truly 
say so, is evident from the following ex- 
tract :-— 

“ William Adam was formerly a Baptist Mis- 
sionary : he entered into a religious discussion 
about the Divinity of Jesus Christ, with the ce- 
lebrated Ramohun Roy, and was defeated by 
him; and William Adam (shudder, my friends) 
forsook Christ, and forsook his mission, and de- 
clared himself to be a Unitarian ; but from that 
time he soon became weary of speaking either 
about Trinity or Unity ; he has become a pitiful 
writer of a newspaper of the most violent infidel 
principles, in which the affairs of the world, the 
lusts of the flesh, and the eyes, and the ears are 
eulogised. He, who formerly treated about 
godly things, treats now with delight about un- 
godly things, He is now without God in the 





world, and his very visage is a picture of unhap. 
jiness!” 

What! does a renegade Jew scoff at 
changes of opinion? Does the Rev. Joseph 
Wolff forget that he is himself a conscientious 
apostate, and that he has made a much 
greater stride than that from the ‘Trinitarian 
to the conterminous Unitarian creed? Is it not 
enough to blight the happiness of any man to 
have once experienced the virulent intoler- 
ance of the religious community from whom 
he conscientiously dissents, and the hatred of 
devotees, who, while they comport themselves 
like Cherubim and Seraphim towards one an- 
other, are Harpies to all the world besides? 
Mr. Wolff is, we most willingly believe, a 
sincere Christian, but he is also an eccentric 
theologian, and cannot prudently invoke 
against others the narrow-minded bigotry to 
which he is himself obnoxious. Let him re- 
flect that he labours in the vineyard in the 
manner which is most gratifying to his taste; 
that he does not preach the gospel so much 
as trumpet himself; and that his steps, 
though albeit at times adventurous, are still 
guided by the wisdom of the children of this 
world. Let him then not be elated, but often 
ponder over that weakness of the flesh, the 
consciousness of which inspired him while 
he wrote as follows :— 

“ As this journal is written chiefly for the edi- 
fication of the Church, I trust to be excused in 
occasionally pouring out my soul and telling 
them, that during my missionary wanderings I 
frequently, very frequently, felt the need of being 
supported by an increase of divine grace, in 
order that I might not fall into vain glory and 
self conceit, whilst the flight of the spirit carried 
me from Malta to the Oxus.” 


The Belgie Revolution of 1830. By Charles 
White, Esq. 2 vols. London: Whit 
taker & Co. 


Tue Chancellor Oxenstiern’s biting apoph- 
thegm has long passed into a proverb ; but 
never was its application more extensively 
appropriate, than to the definitive (!) ar- 
rangements of the Holy Alliance. Never 
was so much undertaken by “ high contract- 
ing parties”—never so little permanently 
effected. France, Spain, and Portugal revo- 
lutionized, the united kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands dissolved, the Polish constitution 
prostrate, Italy twice insurgent, and still 
heaving with convulsive throes,—to say no- 
thing of English reform, or the silent, but 
not less effectual revolution going steadily 
forward in Prussia,—afford no equivocal 
testimony of the sort of wisdom which pre- 
sided over the congress of Vienna. Observe, 
too, that these variations in the immutable 
settlement of Europe, then so confidently 
made, have nel, not by the strong hand 
of a conqueror, not by the legislation of the 
sword, but are immediate consequences of the 
vices of detail, in the combinations attempted. 
The diplomacy of modern Europe has ever 
been remarkable for its cunning rather than 
for its wisdom; and centuries of almost un- 
interrupted war have followed from the nat- 
row policy and bad faith which have govern- 
ed its proceedings. But the knot of imbecile 
old gentlemen congregated at Vienna for 
the exchange of snuff-boxes and provinces, 
for the calculation of half souls, and the half 
adjustment of conflicting interests, stand 
conspicuously apart, as examples of self 
delusion. Everything, it seems, was pro 
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vided for, by their foresight, with a serupu- 
lons accuracy ; barriers were erected, coun- 
terpoises established, and kingdom weighed 
against kingdom. One little circumstance 
alone was overlooked: the feelings and 
affections of the people; and the whole 
machine, in consequence, fell to pieces. 
This oversight is especially remarkable in 
the arrangements of the Low Countries. The 
notion of erecting a powerful neutral state 
between the two great combatants of France 
and Germany, was ahstractedly sound; the 
idea of uniting Belgium and Holland, for 
this purpose, had much to recommend it. It 
had but one defect, (a fatal one, indeed) and 
this was, that the union was morally and 
politically impossible ; and, as the poet sings, 
What's impossible can never be, 
And very very rarely comes to pass ; 
and this is the reason why William of Nassau 
resides chiefly at the Hague, while Leopold 
is not seen so often as formerly in the shades 
of Claremont. 

Had the allied sovereigns reflected for one 
moment upon the history of the people they 
undertook to amalgamate, had they recol- 
lected the difference of their religion, the 
divergence of their economical interests, the 
opposition of their respective habits of mind, 
and the obstinacy of their deep-rooted preju- 
dices and dislikes, they would have abstained 
from forcing them into such a Mezentian 
embrace. ‘The consequences of their mis- 


take are set forth in the volumes before us, 
—another hand-writing on the wall,—to the 
Belshazzars of the 19th century. 

To enter duly into this subject, to declare 
the merits and the defects of Mr. White’s 
narrative, to point out his occasional errors, 


to supply his omissions, and, above all, to 
draw from his facts the many and important 
lessons of political wisdom which are appli- 
cable to our own domestic circumstances and 
position, would far exceed the limits assign- 
able to the matter in the columns of the 
Atheneum. 

Mr. White, after a few preliminary pages, 
takes up the subject at “ the restoration” of 
1835; and, in enumerating the principal 
acts of the new government, he abundantly 
proves that the revolution was based in ade- 
quate causes, and therefore inevitable. After 
briefly and imperfectly tracing the events of 
the four days, the author follows the diplo- 
matic march of protocols through all its 
doublings, and shows that the adopting a 
monarchical government, and the juste 
milieu, was the wisest, and indeed the only 
practicable solution.of the difficulties which 
surrounded the infant nationality of Belgium, 
menaced on the one hand by an Orange 
restoration, and on the other with reunion 
to France. His work is a laboured (too 
laboured, we think,) though well merited 
eulogium of King Leopold's administration. 
The conduct of the king has been tolerant, 
wise, conciliating, and cautious; he has 
hitherto piloted the state vessel through 
straits and shallows of no ordinary peril and 
difficulty. But something also is due to the 
forbearance of the people, to the political 
foresight of their parliamentary leaders, 
under circumstances of unheard-of excite- 
ment, and amidst jealousies political and 
religious, of fatal tendency. ‘That the two 
parties, of Liberals and of Catholics, should 
have united during the pressure of the Dutch 
regime, forgetting the incompatibility of 





their separate views, was a rare example of 
moderation and patriotic self-negation ; but 
that, in the moment of triumph, they did not 
fall asunder and ruin the commonwealth by 
factious dissension for the distribution of 
power, is an instance of almost miraculous 
forbearance. When the political prepon- 
derance of the Catholics in the chambers is 
considered, the enlarged and comprehensive 
tolerance of the constitution which they have 
sanctioned, and their prompt and loyal obe- 
dience to a Protestant king, in whose election 
they largely contributed, are facts of no 
trifling importance, and abundantly refute 
the absurd notion that the Catholic religion 
is essentially incompatible with good govern- 
ment and liberal institutions. 

On these points Mr. White has done the 
Belgians something less than justice. Though 
the professed advocate of the reigning sys- 
tem, he is still evidently under the influence 
of a desire to find the Orange dynasty and 
its adherents not so very much in the wrong. 
He bears lightly on the faults of William's 
government, even to the length of justifying 
his operations against the press. He is scan- 
dalized beyond all reason at the violences 
incidental to resistance, as if the wisest and 
the most moderate citizens ever did, or could, 
take the lead in moments of crisis. If revo- 
lutions could be conducted with a drawing- 
room courtesy and consideration, they would 
not be the last resorts of outraged humanity : 
but the thing is impossible ; and the destruc- 
tion of life and property attendant upon them, 
is the necessary price which humanity must 
pay for the misconduct of the previous go- 
vernments out of which they arise. The evi- 
dent vein of Orange prejudice which pierces 
through the general stratum of the author’s 
Leopoldism, is shared by very many of the 
English sojourners in Brussels ; and, indeed, 
so thoroughly imbued with it was the British 
embassy, even under the liberal Lord Pon- 
sonby, as nearly to have proved fatal to the 
object of his mission. Misled through this 
influence as to the real state of public opi- 
nion, the ambassador lent himself, up to the 
last moment, to an impossible restoration ; 
and all but committed Europe in a general 
war, through the false information poured in 
upon him, which he wanted agents to pene- 
trate and to weigh. This is the unavoidable 
result of an inherent vice in our diplomatic 
system, which, being grafted on aristocratic 
preponderance at home, places it in nope 
with the lights of the age, and stamps it with 
all the inefficiency of our fashionable exclu- 
siveness. Should these observations fall 
under the eye of Mr. White, he will pro- 
bably be surprised at the charge. It is pos- 
sible that he himself may not be aware of 
the feelings his narrative inspires in the 
reader. It is possible that the see-saw of 
conflicting opinions and assertions, which 
disfigure his work, may have proceeded from 
an awkward attempt at impartiality, and at 
doing justice to all parties. If so, the fable 
of the old man, his son, and his ass, will fore- 
show to him the result of his error. 

It is with pain that we have alluded to 
this mistake, because we are satisfied that 
the general view which Mr. White has taken 
of his subject is correct, and that his book is 
calculated to enlighten the English public 
on the real nature and tendency of the revo- 
lution. 

Having extended these remarks beyond 





our original intention, the best apology we 
can make is to abridge Mr. White’s summary 
of the results of the revolution, which cannot 
but cheer the heart of every honest English- 
man, while they excuse the enthusiasm 
which has mastered our discretion, and 
drawn us into unexpected detail. 

“ With the independence and nationality they 
so long thirsted for, the Belgians have obtained 
an eminently liberal constitution : they have re- 
established trial by jury; they have removed 
all restriction on the liberty of the press, upon 
education, upon the publicity of judicial pro- 
ceedings, and upon the right of association, Im- 
portant reforms have taken place in the admini- 
stration of justice, in prison discipline, in the 
collection of taxes, in municipal and parochial 
laws. A revised penal code is forthcoming; new 
canals and roads have been opened. Two new 
universities have been founded; and primary 
schools have been increased one-sixth. Decen- 
nial budgets have been replaced by annual esti- 
mates; a severe economy established over do- 
mestic expenditure,” &c. &c. 

To this might have been added a complete 
religious equality before the law. ‘These are 
blessings which the most favoured nations 
may envy, blessings which Englishmen have 
not yet fully realized, and which the French 
constitutionalists have utterly failed in attain- 
ing. They are the fruits of Belgian acute- 
ness, no te than of Belgian spirit; and 
they thoroughly refute the calumnious im- 
putations cast upon that nation to impeach 
their moral and intellectual character, and 
to lower them in the scale of nations. 


———eeE= 


Specimens of the Table Talk of the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 2 vols. London : 
Murray. 

Wirn all our reverence for Coleridge, we 

cannot but regret, that some judicious friend 

did not pass an anxious eye over the manu- 

script of this work before it was given to the 

public. By such a friend, we do not mean 
merely a man capable of estimating his fine 
and original mind, but such a one as, having 
no party or political bias, would have con- 
sidered the question exclusively in reference 
to his fame. We were quite startled at the 
crude bald dogmatism, which we found upon 
occasions reverently set down here—so utterly 
opposed to Coleridge's conciliatory and gentle 
nature. We do not urge this — the com- 
piler, to whom we willingly acknowledge our- 
selves much indebted, but we regret it,—al- 
though, on consideration, it appears neces- 
sarily to have arisen out of the very duty he 
had undertaken. Coleridge did not talk—he 
discoursed; he never delivered himself in 
hard, brief, crushing sentences, like Johnson, 
which a man might carry away whole and 
compact as a piece of marble ; he was not a 
man merely eloquent with the stores of trea- 
sured wisdom, and to whom the same question 
would always suggest the same train of 
thought ; his conversation, if it is to be so 
called, was a self-evolved speculation of the 
moment, a thinking aloud. It required al- 
most as comprehensive a mind as his own to 
follow out his chain of reasoning—his linked 
subtleties; and no man that ever lived, not 
Coleridge himself, could have recorded it 
fully and faithfully two hours after. The 
necessary @ensequence was, that his compa- 
nion, however anxious and scrupulous, could 
only note down some brief and disjointed 
sentences; and the result, where indeed 
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memory does not enable us to piece out the 
imperfections of the record, by reference to 
his published works, is a sort of pamican—a 
compressed essence, wholesome, and under 
circumstances serviceable, but wanting all 
the fine and delicate flavour of the meat on 
which this Caesar fed us. But enough of this. 
Weare quite sure our readers would infinitely 
prefer listening to “ the old man eloquent,” 
than to our idle talk, and therefore we con- 
clude. For their present satisfaction we 
have strung together those passages wherein 
he spoke of his contemporaries ; the more 
generally interesting perhaps, though by no 
means the better parts of the work, to which, 
of course, we shall again refer. 

“Sir James Mackintosh is the king of the men 
of talent. He is a most elegant converser. How 
well I remember his giving breakfast to me and 
Sir Humphry Davy, at that time an unknown 
young man, and our having a very spirited talk 
about Locke and Newton, and so forth! When 
Davy was gone, Mackintosh said to me, ‘ That’s 
a very extraordinary young man ; but he is gone 
wrong on some points.’ But Davy was, at that 
time at least, a man of genius: and I doubt if 
Mackintosh ever heartily appreciated an emi- 
nently original man. He is uncommonly power- 
ful in his own line; but it is not the line of a 
first-rate man. After all his fluency and brilliant 
erudition, you can rarely carry off anything worth 
preserving. You might not improperly write 
on his forehead, * Warehouse to let!’ He always 
dealt too much in generalities for a lawyer. He 
is deficient in power in applying his principles 
to the points in debate. I remember Robert 
Smith had much more logical ability ; but Smith 
aimed at conquest by any gladiatorial shift ; 
whereas Mackintosh was uniformly candid in 
argument. I am speaking now from old recol- 
lections.” 

“ Canning is very irritable, surprisingly so for 
a wit who is always giving such hard knocks. 
He should have put on an ass’s skin before he 
went into parliament. Lord Liverpool is the 
single stay of this ministry ; but he is not a man 
of a directing mind. He cannot ride on the 
whirlwind. He serves as the isthmus to connect 
one half of the cabinet with the other. He 
always gives you the common sense of the mat- 
- and in that it is that his strength in debate 

ies.” 

“T sometimes fear the Duke of Wellington 
is too much disposed to imagine, that he can 
govern a great nation by word of command, in 
the same way in which he governed a highly 
disciplined army. He seems to be unaccustomed 
to, and to despise, the inconsistencies, the weak- 
nesses, the bursts of heroism followed by prostra- 
tion and cowardice, which invariably characte- 
rise all popular efforts. He forgets that, after 
all, it is from such efforts that all the great and 
noble institutions of the world have come ; and 
that, on the other hand, the discipline and or- 

nization of armies have been only like the 

ight of the cannon-ball, the object of which is 
destruction.” 

“Horne Tooke was pre-eminently a ready- 
witted man. He had that clearness which is 
founded on shallowness. He doubted nothing; 
and, therefore, gave you all that he himself 
knew, or meant, with great completeness. His 
Voice was very fine, and his tones exquisitely dis- 
criminating. His mind had no progression or 
developement. All that is worth anything (and 
that is but little) in the Diversions of Purley is 
contained in a short pamphlet-letter which he 
addressed to Mr. Dunning ; then it was enlarged 
to an octavo, but there was not a foot of pro- 
gression beyond the pamphlet ; at last, a quarto 
volume, I believe, came out; and yet, verily, 
excepting Morning Chronicle lampoons and po- 
litical insinuations, there was no addition to the 





argument of the pamphlet. It shows a base and 
unpoetical mind to convert so beautiful, so di- 
vine, a subject as language into the vehicle or 
make-weight of political squibs. All that is true 
in Horne Tooke’s book is taken from Lennep, 
who gave it for so much as it was worth, and 
never pretended to make a system of it. Tooke 
affects to explain the origin and whole philo- 
sophy of language by what is, in fact, only a mere 
accident of its history. His abuse of Harris is 
most shallow and unfair. Harris, in the Her- 
mes, was dealing—not very profoundly, it is 
true,—with the philosophy of language, the 
moral and metaphysical causes and conditions 
of it, &c. Horne Tooke, in writing about the 
formation of words only, thought he was explain- 
ing the philosophy of language, which is a very 
different thing. In point of fact, he was very 
shallow in the Gothic dialects.” 


“Spurzheim is a good man, and I like him; 
but he is dense, and the most ignorant German 
I ever knew.” ne 

*“ Burke was, indeed, a great man. No one 
ever read history so philosophically as he seems 
to have done. Yet, until he could associate his 
general principles with some sordid interest, 
panic of property, jacobinism, &c., he was a mere 
dinner bell. Hence you will find so many half 
truths in his speeches and writings. Neverthe- 
less, let us heartily acknowledge his transcendant 
greatness. He would have been more influential 
if he had less surpassed his contemporarics, as 
Fox and Pitt, men of much inferior minds in all 
respects.” 

“T cannot say that I thought Mr. Horner a 
man of genius. He seemed to me to be one of 
those men who have not very extended minds, 
but who know what they know very well—shal- 
low streams, and clear because they are shallow. 
There was great goodness about him.” 


“T think Wordsworth possessed more of the 
genius of a great philosophic poet than any man 
I ever knew, or, as I believe, has existed in Eng- 
land since Milton; but it seems to me that he 
ought never to have abandoned the contemplative 
position which is peculiarly—perhaps I might 
say exclusively—fitted for him. His proper title 
is Spectator ab extra. 


“ How can I wish that Wilson should cease 
to write what so often soothes and suspends my 
bodily miseries, and my mental conflicts! Yet 
what a waste, what a reckless spending, of talent, 
aye, and of genius, too, in his I know not how 
many years’ management of Blackwood! If 
Wilson cares for fame, for an enduring place and 
prominence in literature, he should now, I think, 
hold his hand, and say, as he well may,— 

“ Militavi non sine gloria: 
Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habebit.” 


“Two or three volumes collected out of the 
magazine by himself would be very delightful. 
But he must not leave it for others to do; for 
some recasting and much condensation would be 
required ; and literary executors make sad work 
in general with their testators’ brains.” 


“Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself were ex- 
act, but harmonious, opposites in this ;—that 
every old ruin, hill, river, or tree called up in 
his mind a host of historical or biographical as- 
sociations, just as a bright pan of brass, when 
beaten, is said to attract the swarming bees ;— 
whereas, for myself, notwithstanding Dr. John- 
son, I believe I should walk over the plain of 
Marathon without taking more interest in it 
than in any other plain of similar features. Yet 
I receive as much pleasure in reading the ac- 
count of the battle, in Herodotus, as any one can. 
Charles Lamb wrote an essay on a man who 
lived in past time :—I thought of adding another 
to it on one who lived not in time at all, past, 





present, or future—but beside or collaterally.” 
——* When I am very ill indeed, I can read 
Scott’s novels, and they are almost the on] 
books I can then read. I cannot at such times 
read the Bible; my mind reflects on it, but I 
can’t bear the open page.” 


“ What is it that Mr. Landor wants, to make 
him a poet? His powers are certainly very 
considerable, but he seems to be totally deficient 
in that modifying faculty, which compresses 
several units into one whole. The truth is, he 
does not possess imagination in its highest form, 
that of stamping é/ pit nell’ uno. Hence his 
poems, taken as wholes, are unintelligible ; you 
have eminences excessively bright, and all ‘the 
ground around and between them in darkness, 

Besides which, he has never learned, with all 

his energy, how to write simple and lucid Eng. 
lish.” —_—- 
“T think Crabbe and Southey are something 
alike ; but Crabbe’s poems are founded on ob- 
servation and real life—Southey’s on fancy and 
books. In facility they are equal, though 
Crabbe’s English is of course not upon a level 
with Southey’s, which is next door to faultless, 
But in Crabbe there is an absolute defect of the 
high imagination ; he gives me little or no plea. 
sure: yet, no doubt, he has much power of a 
certain kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at 
some pains, a catholic taste in literature. I read 
all sorts of books with some pleasure except 
modern sermons and treatises on political eco. 
nomy.” — 

* Lord Byron, as quoted by Lord Dover, says, 
that the * Mysterious Mother’ raises Horace 
Walpole above every author living in his, Lord 
Byron’s, time. Upon which I venture to remark, 
first, that I do not believe that Lord Byron spoke 
sincerely ; for I suspect that he made a tacit ex- 
ception in favour of himself at least :—secondly, 
that it is a miserable mode of comparison which 
does not rest on difference of kind. It proceeds 
of envy and malice and detraction to say that 
A. is higher than B., unless you show that they 
are in pari materid ;—thirdly, that the * Myste- 
rious Mother’ is the most disgusting, detestable, 
vile composition that ever came from the hand 
of man. No one with aspark of true manliness, 
of which Horace Walpole had none, could have 
written it. As to the blank verse, it is indeed 
better than Rowe’s and Thomson’s, which was 
execrably bad :—any approach, therefore, to the 
manner of the old dramatists was of course an 
improvement; but the loosest lines in Shirley 
are superior to Walpole’s best. 

“ Lewis's * Jamaica Journal’ is delightful: it 
is almost the only unaffected book of travels or 
touring I have read of late years. You have the 
man himself, and not an inconsiderable man,— 
certainly a much finer mind than I supposed 
before from the perusal of his romances, &e. It 
is by far his best work, and will live and be 
popular. Those verses on the Hours are very 
pretty ; but the Isle of Devils is, like his ro- 
mances,—a fever dream—horrible, without point 
or terror.” 


Calavar ; or, the Knight of the Conquest: 
a Romance of Mexico. 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia : Carey & Co.; London, Miller. 

We have been expecting this work with some 

impatience. The transatlantic reviews lately 

received have all spoken enthusiastically in 
its favour, and we opened it with eager de- 
sire to admire and to commend. We need 
not, then, tell those who love simplicity of 
language, and a quiet and sober introduction 
to tale or story, how much we were startled 
at reading the following passage: “ In the 
year of Grace fifteen hundred and twenty, 
upon a day in the month of May thgreof, the 
sun rose over the islands of the new deep, 
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and the mountains that divided it from an 
ocean yet unknown, and looked upon the 
havoc, which, in the name of God, a Chris- 
tian people were working upon the loveliest 
of his regions. He had seen, in the revolu- 
tion of a day, the strange transformations 
which a few years had brought upon all the 
climes and races of his love. ‘The standard 
of Portugal waved from the minarets of the 
East; a Portuguese admiral swept the Per- 
sian Gulf, and bombarded the walls of Or- 
muz; a Portuguese viceroy held his court 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean; the 
princes of the eastern continent had ex- 
changed their bracelets of gold for the iron 
fetters of the invader; and among the odours 
of the Spice Islands, the fumes of frankin- 
cense ascended to the God of their new 
masters. He passed on his course: the 
breakers that dashed upon the sands of 
Africa, were not whiter than the squadrons 
that rolled among them; the chapel was built 
on the shore, and under the shadow of 
the crucifix was fastened the first rivet in 
the slavery of her miserable children. Then 
rose he over the blue Atlantic: the new con- 
tinent emerged from the dusky deep; the 
ships of discoverers were penetrating its 
estuaries and straits, from the Isles of Fire 
even to the frozen promontories of Labrador; 
and the roar of cannon went up to heaven, 
mingled with the groans and blood of naked 
savages. But peace had descended upon the 
islands of America; the gentle tribes of these 
paradises of ocean wept in subjection over 
the graves of more than half their race ;”— 
and so on, through a page or two. 

Now, had the author written throughout in 
the stilted language of this quotation, our 
opinion would have been briefly and sharply 
expressed ; but, though somewhat daunted 
by this Ancient Pistol-like view, we read on, 
and as we read, we soon saw that he could 
deliver himself like a man of this world. In 
truth, he can conceive a story betier than he 
can unfold it; imagine original characters 
better than bring them into action ; and find 
just and noble sentiments much more readily 
than graceful and simple words. Like an 
unskilful sculptor, he hides the beauty of his 
figure in the drapery; he will not allow the 
scenes and the sentiments to find language 
for themselves; the light and shade of his 
words are too violent, and we grow weary 
of strong effect, and long for the repose of 
nature. Simplicity—elegant simplicity in 
prosey seems, from its rarity, an almost un- 
attainable excellence. Yet it appears as 
natural to allow the sentiments which arise 
within us to attire themselves in clear and 
suitable language, as it is for the winds to 
blow or the birds to sing. How few, how- 
ever, have excelled in this unconstrained 
mode of composition: Johnson and Gibbon 
rank high among the cumbrous and inflated, 
while Addison, Cowper, and Southey are 
distinguished for their wondrous ease, grace, 
and simplicity. Assuredly the author of 
‘Calavar’ is not of the latter school, yet he 
is not without merit; his genius is of a 
poetic order, and his feelings are manly and 
heroic. 

‘Calavar’ is a story of the conquest of 
Mexico ; Cortez and his companions appear 
in the scene, and, with their varied fortunes, 
are mingled the wild madness of the hero of 
the narrative, and the loves of Amador, a 


Spanish hidalgo, and Leila, a princess of the 





Moors. How all these characters, and many 
others, happened to meet in Mexico, we have 
not leisure to relate; suffice it to say, that 
Cortez was there from love of conquest; Leila, 
and her father, from accident or misfortune ; 
Calavar because he sought in the scenes of 
the new world relief from remorse felt for 
wrongs he had wrought in the old; and 
Amador from a desire to share in the good 
or evil fortune of the latter, regardless of 
Cortez and all his schemes of blood and am- 
bition. The interest of the story abides with 
Amador and his Moorish Princess ; the young 
lady, in the disguise of a page or minstrel 
boy, attends him through many a dread ad- 
venture, while he, all unconscious of her 
presence, causes her to play airs which his 
Leila loved, and songs expressive of her 
affection and her fortunes. At length, dur- 
ing one of those days of blood and peril, in 
which the Spaniards were repulsed from the 
capital of Mexico, Leila was discovered by 
Amador; he then marvelled at his own 
blindness, recalled with delight the innu- 
merable deeds of delicate kindness she had 
done for him, and resolved to wed her on 
the first opportunity. An occasion soon pre- 
sented itself—true love, we know, is not cere- 
monious: a battle-field is converted into a 
church ; a priest is found, with a sword or a 
crucifix in his hand; a dismounted culverin 
forms the altar, and beauty and bravery are 
united and made happy. 

The New World abounds with materials for 
romance: the story of its discovery and its 
conquest is poetic, and is admirably related 
in the pages of Robertson. Upon its shores 
all the wild and tameless spirits of Europe 
were, for nearly a century, thrown, and 
deeds were dared and done, equalling or 
surpassing the exploits ascribed to heroes in 
romantic verse. We think the author of 
‘ Calavar’ has erred in uniting his love story 
with an event so well known, and so sadden- 
ing to the mind, as the conquest of Mexico. 
We regret it the more, because we think the 
character of Amador at once original and 
Spanish—lofty, yet humble—fiery, yet mild 
—touched, but not too much, with chivalry, 
and ruled by mercy and by honour, even 
when his blood is up and his sword bared. 


Correspondence of Goethe and Zelter. Vols. 
V. & VI. 


[Second Notice.] 

WE now resume our notice of this work, 
which the progress of publication at home 
has somewhat delayed. It may be interest- 
ing to see a few remarks on the arts of de- 
sign. 

Let me make a jump to the Samaritan woman. 
Every action Christ performed, every expression 
he uttered, tend to this—to make higher things 
visible and clear to us. From the low, he ever 
ascends himself,—he ever raises others; and 
since this is most abundant where sin and crime 
are, instances of the kind are frequent in his life. 

But this great function of a prophet cannot be 
sensibly represented ; and such pictures are often 
painted, only because people like to repeat a 
pretty woman looking demure and pious. * * * 
It may be a good picture, but it says nothing. 
Here lies the fundamental error of the German 
artists for forty years past. But what do they 
signify to me? Have we not Moses and the 
Prophets? I will not omit to say what now 
strikes me. This Christian, or rather Christlike, 
tendency, was inborn in iller. There was 
nothing so low that he did not ennoble it by his 





touch. The inmost working of his mind went 
to that. There exist manuscripts, written by a 
young lady who lived for some time in his family. 
She noted down, faithfully and simply, what he 
said to her, when he came out of the theatre with 
her, when she made his tea, and so forth ;—all 
conversations in that elevated tone of feeling, 
his faith in which touches me; and yet such as 
might be intelligible and profitable to a young 
woman. And it was understood, and has been 
profitable: it has been like a gospel. 

Now, paint Schiller at the tea-table, sitting 
opposite to a young lady ; what can you express? 
Though a young innocent child sitting over 
against an excellent man, whose words she re- 
ceives with respect and tries to understand and 
treasure up, must ever be a most praiseworthy 
object, it cannot be a picturesque one. 

And again— 

To have cultivated no inconsiderable natural 
gifts in an artist-like manner, remains one of 
our most satisfactory feelings ; but at the present 
time it has a greater merit than in former days, 
when beginners still believed in such things as 
school, rule, mastership, &c. and modestly sub- 
mitted themselves to the grammar of their art or 
science; of which the youth of our days will not 
hear. 

The German artists (bildende Kiinstler) have 
for thirty years been under the illusion, that a 
natural genius could form itself; and a swarm of 
passionate amateurs, who are equally devoid of 
any fundamental knowledge, encourage them in 
this notion. A hundred times have I heard 
artists boast, “ that they owed everything to 
themselves.” I generally listen to this with pa- 
tience ; but sometimes I am provoked to add— 
“ Yes, and the result is what might be expected.” 

What, let me ask, is man of himself, and by 
himself? 

The following story is not bad in itself; 
but a much more amusing thing is the im- 
pression it makes on Goethe, and the serious~ 
ness with which he immediately sets about 
to investigate that peculiar way of viewing 
the relations of objects, for which our inge- 
nious brethren of the sister isle are remark- 
able. 

This man, (Levi Marcus,) who was a humour- 
ist,on the day of his death called for water to wash 
himself, and scolded the servant for bringing it 
as cold as ice. Upon this the man brought him 
some boiling hot. “ You blockhead,” said he, 
“am I a pig, that you want to scald me?” The 
servant went away, and came back saying— 
“There isn’t a drop of luke-warm water to be 
got in the whole house;” and Levi Marcus 
laughed and departed. 

Goethe says in his answer :— 

Your excellent story of the servant, who could 
not put together in his head that hot and cold 
water would produce warm, came just at the 
right time. It is something like the Irish bulls, 
which arise from a wonderful awkwardness of 
mind, and concerning which, in a physiological 
sense, a great deal is to be said. Here is some- 
thing of the kind. An Irishman is in bed; 
people rush in and cry, “Save yourself, the 
house is on fire.” “What then?” replies he, 
“T am only a lodger.” If you can find anything 
of this kind in your memory, or can tell me 
where to find it, you'll do mea favour, The 
remarks upon it shall be communicated to you. 

The name of Felix Mendelsohn—‘ mein 
Felix” as Zelter, with proud affection, calls 
his extraordinary pupil—occurs continually in 
these volumes ; and the many in England, 
whom his genius has delighted and his amia- 
ble qualities attached, will be interested to 
see in what terms he is spoken of. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter of Zelter, 
written during Mendelsohn’s visit to Italy, 
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whither Zelter was most anxious he should 


0. 

° A letter from Felix, dated Rome, Ist of Dec., 
informs me of the Pope's death; he died the 
evening before, at the Quirinal. The boy came 
into the world at a lucky hour. In Hungary he 
saw the crowning of an imperial head ; in Rome 
he finds a conclave, and even Vesuvius gets up 
a spectacle for him. I addressed him in Rome 
to the Maestro di Capella del Sommo Pontefice, 
Baini, and to the Abbate Santini. The latter, a 
musical antiquary and collector, writes to me, 
“Oh che talento ha questo giovine! che con 
piacere nomino il mio amico: ben si pud dire di 
lui che & Monstrum sine vitio, come soleva dire 
Scaligero, parlando di Pico dciia Mirandola.” 

The extraordinary self-command shown 
by Goethe on the death of his only son, and 
the nearly fatal consequences to himself of 
this tremendous struggle with nature, have 
been recorded by his biographers. 

The following is the letter in which he 
announces his bereaved state to his friend. 

Nov. 30, 1830. 

Nemo ante obitum beatus, is a phrase that 
figures in the history of the world, but, in fact, 
means nothing. To express it with any depth 
and truth, we must say, “ Expect trials to the 
end.” 

To you, my good friend, there has been no 
want of them ; nor to me either: and it seems 
as if Fate were persuaded that one were not 
formed of nerves, veins, arteries, and other de- 
pendent organs, but fastened together with wires 
of iron. 

Thank you for your kind letter. I had once 
such a Job’s message to send to you; and now, 
here we must let it rest. 

The strange part of this trial is, that all the 
burthens which I thought shortly—nay, even 
with the coming year—to get rid of and commit 
to younger hands, I have now to drag on to the 
end, and to bear all their added heaviness. 

Here then, the great idea of Duty can alone 
keep me erect. hens no care but to keep my 
physical part in equipoise ; the rest will follow 
of course. The body must, the spirit wil/, and 
he who sees a necessary path prescribed to his 
will, has no need to ponder much. 

“In a fortnight,” says Chancellor von 
Miiller,} “nature avenged herself for the 
violence he had done her; the bursting of a 
blood-vessel brought him to the brink of the 
grave.” On this occasion Zelter, whose in- 
timate friendship with Goethe, dated (as we 
have shown in a former number) from a 
similar calamity, writes thus :— 

What I have just heard from a third hand, 
since sending my last to the post, will be no 
secret to you, excellent man! This news has 
opened an old wound in me, which I thought at 
length closed and sear. I had just eagerly begun 
to read Thomas Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Schiller,’ when 
the letter from Weimar struck the book out of 
my hand like a lightning stroke. Our brother- 
hood, dear friend, continues earnest and solemn 
enough. This we had to go through, and to 
endure it in quiet and silence! * * * 
I say we, with pride,—for I feel pain, if a pin 
pricks you.” 

Soon after, Goethe replies— 

You are perfectly right, best of friends; if I 
did not keep the clockwork of my life in perfect 
order, I could scarcely continue to exist under 
such a calamity. This time, however, the hand 
only stood still for a few hours, and now all is 
once more in its old regular course. * * * 
I got so far (in his autobiography) in a fortnight, 
and there is no doubt that suppressed grief, and 
so violent a mental struggle, caused that explo- 
sion to which, perhaps, the body was pre-dis- 


+ Characteristics of Goethe, vol. 2, p. 317. 








posed. Suddenly, and with no previous threats 
ening symptom, a blood-vessel in the lungs burst, 
and the hemorrhage was so great, that had not 
medical help been at hand, the ultima linea 
rerum would have been drawn here. In my 
next, of other things to which I turned my 
assiduous attention during this last sunless 
summer.” 

We must endeavour to find room for an 
interesting piece of dramatic biography, which 
includes some curious particulars about Fre- 
deric the Great. 

February 3, 1831. 

The good Mara, says Goethe, so justly loved 
and admired by you, celebrates her birthday in 
ultima Thule; I believe in Reval. They wish to 
prepare for her some agreeable surprise, and have 
sent to Hummel! for music, and, through him, to 
me for poetry. This recalled to me the pleasant 
recollection of the furious applause which, in 
1771, I, then an exciteable young student, be- 
stowed on Madlle. Schmeling. This suggested 
a pretty contrast,and so these two strophes were 
quickly produced. 

On the receipt of these verses Zelter writes 
as follows :— 

Thank you for the two pretty little poems, 
which contain the double expression of two full 
and active lives, through an interval of sixty 
years. Our lady is about a year younger than 
you, and, through a long life of art, has pre- 
served the independence and the individuality 
of her character. She wrote to me two years 
ago, that she had a thought of writing her own 
life, of which people knew only half, and by no 
means the truth of that. This we will hope for. 
To the very last she has chosen, with great dig- 
nity, to ignore the real source and spring of her 
many sufferings ; and that is her husband—the 
most degenerate and profligate of Greeks. 

She came to us in the year 1771, as Madlle. 
Schmeling, of Leipzig, and made her début, toge- 
ther with Conciliani, in Husse’s * Piramoe Tishe,’ 
to the great admiration of the King, who would 
hardly hear her before, because her paternal 
name sounded far too German in his ears. From 
that time, till the year 1773, she sang here in 
the Carnival operas * Brittanico,’ * Ifigenia,’ and 
*Merope.’ She then fell in love with Mata, a 
violinist, and favourite of Prince Henry, (the 
King’s brother,) and, as neither of their masters 
would consent to a marriage between Berlin and 
Rheinsberg, the lovers took French leave, and 
ran off. They were caught, and Mara sent to a 
regiment at Kiistrin, where he was compelled to 
turn fifer. Madlle. Schmeling now made a fresh 
engagement here for life. Mara came back to 
Berlin, and was permitted to marry her. From 
December 1773 she sang, as Madame Mara, in 
the following catnival operas — ‘* Arminio,’ 
* Demofoonte;’ *‘ Europa galante.’ * Partenope,’ 
* Attilio Regolo,’ ‘ Orfeo, * Angelica ¢e Medoro,’ 
* Cleofide,’ * Artemisia,’ ‘ Rodelinda.’ In the 
year 1779, in consequence of the Bavarian war 
of succession, there was no carnival, and in the 
following year, after a repetition of * Rodelinda,* 
the couple again went off clandestinely. They 
were again overtaken; but the King command- 
ed that they might be let to go where they would. 
He wished to be rid of Mara, out of the country, 
even at that great price. This we know from 
official documents; only she, our friend, will 
not know it, and complained about tyranny, and 
so forth. 

The universal enthusiam for her was first ex- 
cited by the opera of ‘ Brittanico,’ in which she 
sang the air ‘ Mi paventi il figlio indegno,’ from 
behind the seenes, with a tremendous power, with 
all the tenderness of a woman and the passion 
of a mother; she forced the bitterest tears into 
my eyes every time I heard her. The air is a 
perfect bravura of that time: it was as if athou- 
sand nightingales were singing in rivalry. In 


tragic parts she seemed to be a head taller. Any 





thing grander than her Queen Rodelinda I never 
beheld. Connoisseurs found fault with the ex. 
treme quietness of her @emeanour in passionate 
parts. “ What,” said she,‘ would you have me 
sing with my legs and arms? I ama singer. 
what I can’t do with my voice, I won't d6 
at all.” 

The connexion of such a woman with such a 
husband was an universal grief. Mara abused 
the favour of the Prince, by whom he was re. 
garded as a jewel, in the grossest and most scan. 
dalous manner. As it was a rarity to hear him 
play, the Prince, who was at Berlin with his 
whole court during the carnival, and outdid the 
king’s parties by the brilliancy of his fétes, once 
invited the royal court expressly to hear the in- 
comparable Mara. The king did not go, but all 
the rest of his court did. One other person stayed 
away: and that was—Mara. At length he was 
brought by force ; he was drunk ; and when the 
Prince desited him to play, he fiatly refused be- 
fore the whole court. The Prince was, of course, 
publicly compromised. The king regarded this 
insult as a crimen lese majestatis against his 
consort ; and this was thought to be the cause 
of the great severity used against him after his 
first desertion. 

I don’t say this out of favour or disfavour— 
though I did not like Mara,—but in justification 
of the Great King, who was as much abused for 
this as for his lawsuit with Arnold the miller. 
People never praise those who do justice: they 
like better not to know what justice is. There 
were other things, too, connected with this. The 
beautiful Rheinsberg, close on the Mecklenburg 
frontier, was a nest of smugglers, who were under 
the protection of the favourite, and whom nobody 
who valued his life ventured to have anything 
to do with. The king, however, knew perfectly 
well what the thread of this smuggling which 
was carried by the Rheinsberg court equipages to 
Berlin, hung to. Mara ended his days in the 
depths of debauchery, in spite of which his wife 
never entirely deserted him. I once expressed 
to her my admiration at het generous conduct 
to him. She replied, “ But you must confess 
he was the handsomest man that ever was seen.” 

Reichardt, too, had continual trouble with 
him, because he would intermeddle in the king's 
Opera. The king sent him to the guard-house, 
and made him sleep the whole carnival time on 
the boards, where the common soldiers played 
him low tricks. This gave Reichardt courage, 
and, as young, patronized Capellmeister, he wrote 
a long complaint of the old musician to the king. 
Upon this the king said, “ I thought to get the 
Opera entirely off my hands, and now I have 
the old misery, and one fool more.” If Reicharat 
had thrown Mara into the Spree, he would have 
been punished, but he would have been a gainer 
in the end. Instead of that he made himself 
troublesome to the king. 

I am got into a gossip. Pardon me. These 
are vulgar affairs, and yet I can’t forget them. 
We were wild, and thoughtless; but injustice 
I could never bear, especially when it touched 
my Fritz. My father could not endure a single 
wry word against the king. His brother, who, 
for a long time paid us nearly an annual 
visit, was always very well received; but if he 
began to talk about the behaviour of the king 
in Dresden, my father said, “* My dear brother, 
when are you going back ? You belong to your 
long Gros-Rihrsdorf, and there you are at home. 
When I come to see you again, I will praise 
your Saxons till they are as red as fire.” 

I don’t know if I ever told you that old 
Schmeling first denounced me to my father as 
a composer. My father spent his evenings with 
a small circle of citizens, preachers, musicians of 
the Chapel Royal, and others, and they talked 
over their beer and tobacco. One evening @ 
newspaper ‘was read, in which a piece of music 
of mine was announced. I think it was harp- 
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. iations on the romance of Cherubino 

sreunaachas ‘Figaro.’ My father said it 
was the first time he had ever heard the name 
except as that of his own family. Old Schmeling 
said, “ Well, it’s your son, whom I know.” Next 
day, at dinner, my father asked me what this 
meant—whether I knew the man. “Oh yes, 
my dear father,” said I, “and you know him 
too.” “So then you are this bepraised person : 
well, take care that they praise you for your draw- 
jing and geometry”-+;—which, so far as I know, 
FP not come to pass. 

We had marked several other extracts, 

rticularly Goethe's noble lament over the 
noble Niebuhr, and his curious account of 
his own way of reading history. 

His description, too, of the seal which 
“fifteen English friends” sent him on his 
birthday in 1831, is interesting; but we have 
already exceeded our limits. 

We must close our notice of these remark- 
able volumes with the last letter they con- 
tain—the letter written by Zelter in answer 
to the announcement of the death of him 
who had for thirty years been the object of 
an attachment amounting almost to adora- 
tion :— 

To Privy Councillor and Chancellor von Miiller, 
at Weimar. 
Berlin, March 31, 1832. 

Not till to-day, honoured Sir, have I been able 
tothank you for your most friendly sympathy— 
be the occasion of it, now, what it may. 

What was to be expected—to be feared—muust 
come. The hour has struck. Prostrate lies 
the man who bestrode the universe, while be- 
neath him the powers of the earth struggled 
for the dust under their feet. What can I say 
of myself? What to you ?_1o all there? and 
everywhere? He is gone before me; but I am 
now daily drawing nearer and nearer to him; 
and I shall soon go to enjoy in eternity that 
sweet peace which for so many years enlivened 
and cheered the space which lay between us. 

Now I have one request-—do not desist from 
honouring me with your friendly communica- 
tions. You will be able to estimate what I may 
be allowed to hear; since you know the unin- 
terrupted intercourse between two friends, who, 
though far removed in capacity, were, in being, 
one. I am like a widow who has lost her part- 
ner, her lord and guide. And yet I must not 
lament-—I must wonder at the riches he has left 
me. This treasure I must husband, and create 
myself a capital out of the interest. 

Forgive me, excellent friend: I would not 
eomplain ; and yet the old eyes won't obey and 
stand firm. 

But I saw him weep once, and that must be 


my justification. Zevter. 


Within a week he was gone to rejoin the 
master and friend he loved. 


———K—X—K—_—= 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Rosabel, by the Authoress of ‘ Constance.’ 
8 vols..—A more delightful legend than the 
tale of ‘ Cinderella,’ was never devised by the 
wit of man, “ or woman either ;” our sympathies 
go heartily along with youth and innocence, 
when oppressed by unmerited trial; and there is 
something beautiful and cheering in the super- 
stition, that good angels watch over those who 
are deserted by human aid. All stories, there- 
fore, which are written upon this model, are 
sure to have a certain interest, though nothing 
in modern times comes near the poetical justice 
of the stolen journey to the ball; and the little 
glass sli®per’s pinching the foot of the two spite- 
ful sisters, in the presence of the Prince too! 





+ Zelter was brought up an architect. See Athe- 
neum, No. 323. 





—Rosabel is the last of the family of neglected 
and distressed heroines; she is schooled into 
sweetness and humility, by a thousand vexa- 
tions and evil turns of fortune, through three 
long volumes, till, in their three last pages, a 
glimpse of sunshine smiles in upon her lot, and 
we leave her on the high road to happiness. We 
have little else to say of this novel, (in truth, 
it is hard, in these prolific days, for critics to 
avoid becoming prosy and monotonous,) save 
that it reminded us of some of Charlotte Smith’s 
tales, in manner and the cast of its characters ; 
that its scene is laid in the time of Lord George 
Gordon’s riots, which are graphically introduced 
to heighten the excitement of the dénouement ; 
that its authoress is thoroughly at home in the 
costume of that time, more so than in its pecu- 
liarities of manner and forms of society; and 
that there is good sense and good feeling visible 
in every chapter of her work. Of the charac- 
ters we cannot speak in detail, but we must say, 
that we love old Mrs, Evelyn, the clergyman’s 
wife, (how many of that name go into the 
church!) with her cupboard kindness, and her 
gentle, humble, genuine christianity; and that 
we have seen the cross Mrs. Waldegrave and 
the feeble Aunt Amy (both persecutors of the 
innocent Rosabel, ) somewhere else, as also Lord 
Lovaine with hisflannels,and Lady Lovaine with 
her rough eccentric kindness and her nostrums. 
We suspect that duplicates of all or many of 
these characters might be found in Miss Fer- 
riar’s pleasant novel of ‘ Marriage.’ 

‘ Men and Manners in Britain, by Grant Thor- 
burn.’—It would be easy to prove, that Mr. 
Grant Thorburn was a very incompetent person 
to write an account of ‘Men and Manners in 
Britain,’ or anywhere else. He tells us, in- 
deed, that he saw “ life in all its varieties, from 
the lowest to the highest,” and then exclaims, 
“it is all vanity when compared with the sober 
realities of New York, or Brooklyn.”’ The truth 
is, Mr. Grant Thorburn’s position, when in 
London, was strange and new to him; he 
came over as the original Lawrie Tod, with 
a memoir of his life for sale, and while the 
latter was in the press, his publisher thrust 
him into society as a show and advertise- 
ment. But had Mr. Thorburn, by any acci- 
dent of fortune, got into the best society, 
either at New York or Boston, he would, with 
equal surprise, have exclaimed “It is all vanity.” 
Of course, as a shrewd tradesman, he writes for 
the meridian of New York, and hopes to tickle 
a few cents out of the prejudice of his customers ; 
but, after all, the book is a very poor affair— 
written, we sincerely believe. more in ignorance 
than malice. Take the following as a speci- 
men: “ Nothing can exceed the good-natured 
humility of many ladies and gentlemen of the 
British metropolis; for instead of employing 
their coachmen and grooms to drive them, they 


frequently undertake the office of their servants, 


and mount the coach-box, or the dicky, while 
the servants are lounging by their sides, or Joll- 
ing within the carriage. The coach-box téte-d- 
téte between ladies and their grooms, has a most 
engaging effect in the crowded streets of Lon- 
don, particularly if Thomas happens (which is 
sometimes the case,) to have his arms round the 
waist of his mistress, to prevent her falling—into 
worse hands. The drive in Hyde Park, and 
that noisy, crowded, thronged thoroughfare, 
Bond-street, that puppet-show stage of fashion, 
presents many scenes of this kind.” 

‘ Songs of the Prophecies, by M.S. Milton.’ — 
To make the poetry of the Scriptures a subject 
for poetry, has been too often presumptuously 
attempted by those who merely counterfeit de- 
vout thoughts, and do not possess powers of ex- 
pression wherewith to clothe what they do feel. 
We do not, however, consider Mr. Milton as 
one of those audacious ones who profane the 


sanctuary—literally, making the Holy Temple 








a place of money-changing—for he has ob- 
viously studied his subject, and studied it reve- 
rently, and produced a work, the merit of which 
overbalances its defects. But a poet who cay 
write up to the ‘ Burthen of Tyre,’ or the de- 
nunciations against Bahvlon and Nineveh, as 
they are uttered in the Bible, must be almost 
seraph-winged, and such do not appear on the 
earth once in a century. We regret to say 
this, for many of the less aspiring portions of 
the ‘ Songs of the Prophecies’ contain beautiful 
and holy thoughts clothed in sweet verses. We 
could quote several passages that would justify 
our praise, but the following four verses, part of 
a sea-side reverie, open the ‘ Burthen of Tyre,’ 
and is a fair specimen of the work. 


The sultry air is silent! Ye have come, 
Ye minstrel breezes, from the blue hill-side, 
With perfume on your pivions, here to roam, 
And bathe your plumes within the crystal tide— 
To woo it as a beautiful young bride ! 
Far o'er its bosom gleams the fisher’s sail; 
And further dies, upon its distant side, 
The murmur of the busy work(’s sad tale, 

Not louder than the far off sea-bird’s lonely wail! 


We are alone, ye wild winds! and the world, 

With all its toils and serrows, is no more 

To me, than yon far silvery cloud-wreath, curled 

Dimly, and far upon the utmost shore 

Of vision ; and its terrible, deep roar 

Of agonizing labour, I can hear 

Not louder than asummer breath goes o’er 

The aspen-leaf! Ye wild winds, pass me near, 
That your wild minstrelsies may fall upon my ear! 


We are alone; and the bright peopled dream 
Of long-departed times is floating by ; 
And | would slumber, for the ocean stream 
Murmurs around me most oppressively 
My heart is swelling with deep sympathy 
And sorrow, for the glories that have flown; 
And the wild tear is starting to my eye! 
1 wust lie down, and hear the monotone 

Of ocean, sooth me with its song of ages gone ! 


For itis calm, and blue, and beautiful, 

Reposing far in golden brilliancy ! 

And, when the murmur rises from its dull 

And lazy tide’s deep-toned monotony, 

Oh! who partakes not its serenity ? 

Who sees not visions of each sunken hall, 

An: temple of earth's former majesty, 

Some solemn dream of Sidon, lyre, and all 
The buried cities deep within its silent thrall? 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


MRS. HEMANS. 

Tuere can be few to whom the certainty that 
this life is merely “ a welcome and farewell,” is 
brought more closely home, than to those situ- 
ated like ourselyes, who hold unbroken commu- 
nication with the world of mind, and, almost in 
the same breath, are called upon to hail the new 
comers, and to offer our tributes of affectionate 
regret to the memory of those who, in the ma- 
turity of their manhood, or the ripeness of their 
old age, “ go hence, and are no more seen.” We 
have laboured but a few years in our present vo- 
cation, and yet, in that short space of time, how 
many tombs have we not seen closed over those 
whose names were honoured among us! We 
will not here dwell upon the saddening convic- 
tion which sometimes intrudes itself upon our 
notice, that, during the period to which we refer, 
the graves of the gifted have far out-numbered 
their cradles! 

These feelings (keener at every period of their 
recurrence) have heen anew excited in us by the 
death of Mrs. Hemans. It is true we were aware 
that her life hung as it were by a thread of gos- 
samer—that her bright, enthusiastic, lofty spirit, 
had already proved too strong for the frail tene- 
ment in which it dwelt, and had wrought its 
decay—but we hoped against hope. Now, how- 
ever, all is over; the scene has for ever closed 
with one, for whom it may be truly said that the 
Spirits of Sorrow and of Song strove during the 
whole of her mortal career—and there only re- 
mains to us the melancholy task of recording 
that “ another star has left its sphere.” 

Felicia Dorothea Browne was bora in Liver- 
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pool, in a small, quaint-looking house in St. Anne 
Street, now standing, old fashioned and desolate, 
in the midst of the newer buildings by which it 
is surrounded. Her father was a native of Ire- 
land, her mother a German lady—a Miss Wag- 
ner—but descended from, or connected with, 
some Venetian family, a circumstance which she 
would playfully mention, as accounting for the 
strong tinge of romance and poetry which per- 
vaded her character from her earliest childhood. 
Ourabstainingfrom any attempt minutely to trace 
her history, requires no apology—it is enough to 
say, that when she was very young, her family 
removed from Liverpool to the neighbourhood 
of St. Asaph, in North Wales; that she married 
at a very early age—that her married life, after 
the birth of five sons, was clouded by the 
estrangement of her husband—that, on the death 
of her mother, with whom she had resided, she 
broke up her establishment in Wales, and re- 
moved to Wavertree, in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool—from whence, after a residence of 
about three years, she again removed to Dublin, 
—her last resting-place. 

But though respect for the memory of the 
dead, and delicacy towards the living, enjoin us 
to be brief in alluding to the events of her life, 
we may speak freely, and at length, of the his- 
tory of her mind, and the circumstances of her 
literary career, in the course of which she de- 
served and acquired a European reputation as 
the first of our poetesses living, and still before 
the public. Few have written so much, or 
written so well as Mrs. Hemans; few have en- 
twined the genuine fresh thoughts and impres- 
sions of their own minds, so intimately with their 
poetical fancies, as she did ; few have undergone 
more arduous and reverential preparation for 
the service of song; for, from childhood, her 
thirst for knowledge was extreme, and her read- 
ing great and varied. Those who, while admit- 
ting the high-toned beauty of her poetry, ac- 
cused it of monotony of style and subject, (they 
could not deny to it the praise of originality, 
seeing that it founded a school of imitators in 
England, and a yet larger in America,) little 
knew to what historical research she had applied 
herself—how far and wide she had sought for food 
with which to fill her eager mind. It is true that 
she only used a part of the mass of information 
which she had collected,—for she never wrote on 
calculation, but from the strong impulse of the 
moment, and it was her nature intimately to 
take home to herself and appropriate only what 
was high-hearted, imaginative, and refined ;—but 
the writer of this hasty notice has seen manu- 
script collections of extracts made in the course of 
these youthful studies, sufficient of themselves to 
justify his assertion ; if her poems (like those of 
every genuine poet) did not contain a still better 
record of the progress ofher mind. Her knowledge 
of classic literature may be distinctly traced in 
her ‘ Sceptic,’ her * Modern Greece,’ and a hun- 
dred later lyrics based upon what Bulwer so 
happily calls * the Graceful Superstition.” Her 
study and admiration of the works of ancient 
Greek and Roman art, strengthened into an 
abiding love of the beautiful, which breathes 
both in the sentiment and structure of every line 
she wrote (for there are few of our poets more 
faultlessly musical in their versification); and 
when, subsequently, she opened for herself the 
treasuries of Spanish and German legend and 
literature, how thoroughly she had imbued her- 
self with their spirit may be seen in her ‘ Siege 
of Valencia,’ in her glorious and chivalresque 
‘Songs of the Cid,’ and in her * Lays of Many 
Lands,’ the idea of which was suggested by Her- 
der’s ‘Stimmen der Volker in Liedern.’ 

But though her mind was enriched by her 
wide acquaintance with the poetical and histori- 
cal literature of other countries, it possessed a 
strong and decidedly marked character of its 
own, which coloured all her productionsesa cha- 





racter which, though anything but feeble or sen- 
timental, was essentially feminine. An eloquent 
modern critic (Mrs. Jameson) has rightly said, 
“ that Mrs. Hemans’ poems could not have been 
written by a man ;” their love is without selfish- 
ness, their passion without a stain of this world’s 
coarseness, their high heroism (and to illustrate 
this assertion we would mention ‘ Clotilda, the 
Lady of Provence,’ and the ‘ Switzer’s Wife,”) 
unsullied by any grosser alloy of mean ambition. 
Her religion, too, is essentially womanly, fer- 
vent, clinging to belief, and, “ hoping on, hoping 
ever,” in spite of the peculiar trials appointed to 
her sex, so exquisitely described in the * Evening 
Prayer in a Girls’ School :” 
— Silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sumless riches from affection’s deep 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

To bewail that worship — 

If such was the mind of her works, the manner 
in which she wrought out her conceptions was 
equally individual and excellent. Her imagina- 
tion was rich, chaste, and glowing; those who 
saw only its published fruits, little guessed at 
the extent of its variety. But it is possible that 
we may recur to the subject again, and this is 
not the time for deliberate and cold criticism. 

It is difficult to enumerate the titles of her 
principal works. Her first childish efforts were 
published when she was only thirteen, and we 
can only speak of her subsequent poems—* Wal- 
lace,’ * Dartmoor,’ ‘The Restoration of the 
Works of Art to Italy,’ and her ‘ Dramatic 
Scenes,’"—from memory. These were, probably, 
written in the happiest period of her life, when 
her mind was rapidly developing itself, and its 
progress was aided by judicious and intelligent 
counsellors, among whom may be mentioned 
Bishop Heber. A favourable notice of one of 
these poems will be found in Lord Byron’s Letters; 
and the fame of her opening talent had reached 
Shelley, who addressed a very singular correspon- 
dence to her. With respect to the world in gene- 
ral, her name began to be known by the publica- 
tion of her * Welsh Melodies,’ of her‘ Siege of Va- 
lencia,’ and the scattered lyrics which appeared 
in the New Monthly Magazine, then under the 
direction of Campbell. She had previously con- 
tributed a series of prose papers, on Foreign 
Literature, to Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
which, with little exception, are the only speci- 
mens of that style of writing ever attempted by 
her. To the ‘Siege of Valencia,’ succeeded ra- 
pidly, her * Forest Sanctuary,’ her * Records of 
Woman,’ (the most successful of her works,) her 
‘Songs of theA ffections,’ (containing, perhaps, her 
finest poem, ‘The Spirit’s Return,*) her‘ National 
Lyrics and Songs for Music,’ (most of which have 
been set to music by her sister, and become 
popular,) and her * Scenes and Hymns of Life.’ 
We have no need to speak critically of any of 
these; the progress of mind and change of man- 
ner which they register have already been ad- 
verted to in our columns.f Nor need we do 
more than repeat our conviction that she had 
not as yet reached the full strength of her powers. 
A few words with respect to their direction in 
later days, may be worthily extracted from a 
letter of hers, which lies before us. She had 
been urged by a friend to undertake a prose 
work, and a series of * Artistic Novels,’ some- 
thing after the manner of Tieck, and Goethe's 
Kunst-Romanen, as likely to be congenial to her 
own tastes and habits of mind, and to prove 
most acceptable to the public. 

“T have now,” she says, “ passed through the 
feverish and somewhat visionary state of mind 
often connected with the passionate study of art 
in early life; deep affections and deep sorrows 
seem to have solemnized my whole being, and I 
now feel as if bound to higher and holier tasks, 
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which, though I may occasionally lay aside, J 
could not long wander from without some se 
of dereliction. I hope it is no self-delusion, byt 
I cannot help sometimes feeling as if it were m 
true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred poetry, 
and extend its influence. When you receive m 4 
volume of ‘Scenes and Hymns,’ you will gee 
what I mean by enlarging its sphere, though my 
plan as yet is very imperfectly developed.” 

Besides the works here enumerated, we should 
mention her tragedy ‘ The Vespers of Palermo,’ 
which, though containing many fine thoughts and 
magnificent bursts of poetry, was hardly fitted 
for the stage, and the songs which she contributed 
to Col. Hodges’ ‘Peninsular Melodies,’ Ang 
we cannot but once more call the attention of 
our readers to her last lyric, * Despondency and 
Aspiration,’ published in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for this month; it is the song of the swan—its 
sweetest and its last ! 

In private life, Mrs. Hemans had attached to 
herself many sincere and steadfast friends. She 
was remarkable for shrinking from the vulgar 
honours of lionism, with all the quiet delicacy of 
a gentlewoman; and at a time when she was 
courted by offers of friendship and service, and 
homages sent to her from every corner of Great 
Britain and America, to an extent which it js 
necessary to have seen to believe, she was never 
so happy as when she could draw her own small 
circle round her, and, secure in the honest sym. 
pathy of its members, give full scope to the 
powers of conversation which were rarely exerted 
in general society, and their existence, therefore, 
hardly suspected. It will surprise many to be 
told, that she might, at any moment, have gained 
herself a brilliant reputation as a wit, for her use 
of illustration and language was as happy and 
quaint, as her fancy was quick and excursive; 
but she was, wisely for her own peace of mind, 
anxious rather to conceal, than to display her 
talent. It was this sensitiveness of mind which 
prevented her ever visiting London after her 
name had become celebrated: and, in fact, she 
was not seldom reproached by her zealous friends 
for under-valuing, and refusing to enjoy the 
honours which were the deserved reward of her 
high talents, and for shutting herself up, as it 
were, in a corner, when she ought to have taken 
her place in the world of society as a leading. 
star. The few who knew her, will long remem- 
ber her eager child-like affection, and the sincere 
kindliness with which, while she threw herself 
fully and frankly on their good offices, she adopt- 
ed their interests as her own for the time being. 

One or two traits may be further added to this 
imperfect sketch, though, as some further remi- 
niscences of our friend may possibly be attempt- 
ed by the writer of this notice, many things 
which remain to be said will be deferred to a 
more fitting time. It may be told, that when 
young, she was remarkable for personal attrac- 
tions; that her talents for music and drawing 
(merely another form of the spirit which was the 
living principle of her life) were of no common 
order. Her health had for many years been 
precarious and delicate: the illness of which 
she died was long and complicated, but, from 
the first, its close was foreseen; and we know 
from those in close connexion with her, that her 
spirit was placid and resolved, and that she 
looked forward to the approach of the last 
struggle without a fear. It is consolatory to add, 
that her dying moments were cheered by the 
kind offices of zealous and faithful friends: for 
herself, her departure from this world could only 
be a happy exchange. There is no fear of her 
being forgotten ; we shall long think of her— 

Kindly and gently, but as of one 

For whom ’tis well to be fled and gone; 

As of a bird from a chain unbound, 

As of a wanderer whose home is found ;— 
So let it be! 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tue late Mr. Pole Carew’s fine Cabinet of 
Rembrandt’s Etchings, was dispersed by auction 
last week, and a preface to the catalogue in- 
forms us, that this collection was surpassed only 
by that of the Duke of Buckingham, the sale of 
which we recorded last year. If the latter 
proved more abundant in rare and unique spe- 
cimens of the master, Mr. Carew’s, at least, pos- 
sessed its due share of gems of no ordinary in- 
terest as the following prices of some of them will 
amply testify. Rembrandt's most celebrated 
work, ‘Christ healing the Sick,’ known among col- 
lectors as The Hundred Guilder, produced 1631. 
16s., bought by Sir Ab. Hume. The Portrait of 
Tolling, the Dutch advocate, 220/. purchased 
for M. Six, of Amsterdam, whose ancestor is 
commemorated by one of Rembrandt’s finest 
portraits. The ‘Little Polish Figure, a dimi- 
nutive gem of an inch and a quarter high, 
531. 11s., was bought for the King of Holland. 
The‘ Rat-killer,’ 59/. 17s., by Molteno & Graves. 
The rare portrait of Renier Ansloo, 74/. 11s., by 
Mr. Harding. ‘A Girl reading,’ 151, Mr. 
Woodburn. ‘ Lutma, the Goldsmith,’ 317. 10s., 
by M. Claussin, of Paris. * Asselyn the Painter, 
with the easel,’ 39/. 18s. A Portrait of Rem- 
brandt drawing, 311. 10s.; another portrait of 
him, 587. 16s. It is to be hoped the results of 
this sale may not be lost upon the Committee 
of the House of Commons, who are now investi- 
gating the affairs of the British Museum, and 
that greater funds will ere long be placed at the 
disposal of the Trustees; for the officer of the 
print department of our national establishment 
sat a quiescent spectator of the sale, without 
funds at his disposal to dispute the possession of 
the finest specimens of this collection, which were, 
consequently, either carried off by foreign agents, 
or found their way into private collections at 
home. 


An Exhibition has just been opened in Pall 
Mall of a collection of David’s pictures. They 
were exhibited this spring at Paris, and consist 
of the well-known * Bonaparte at St. Bernard,’ 
‘Marat bleeding to death in the Bath,’ two clas- 
siques,and some sketches. They belong to a school 
now dying in France, and which never flourished 
in England. Two other Bonapartes of the same 
composition are, we believe, in England—one at 
Apsley House. Nothing can be much more in 
the falsetto sublime patronized by the sitter: 
caracolling up the Alps, he may be truly called a 
great mountebank. The workmanship is just such 
another cold piece of calculation for effect, and 
betrays the painter par ordre de l’Empereur! 
Marat possesses some historic interest, though 
executed as jejunely. The drawing from ‘ Le 
Jeu de Paume,’ will not, it seems, be parted with 
by Madame D——, but the great (we mean 
large) picture, left half done, has been sold to 
the French government. This latter remains in 
the nude,—as a school of design, no doubt, a 
second * Cartoon of Pisa,'—but an engraving in 
drapery is common, and every day becomes more 
80. 


A Paris correspondent, in a letter just received, 
mentions, incidentally, that the large gold medal, 
given by the King of the French as a prize to 
the exhibitors at the Exposition, has been this 
year nobly and generously awarded to our coun- 
tryman Martin. We heartily hope the infor- 
mation may prove true—but then, following as 
it does on a dozen other honours conferred on 
him by foreign nations, what a reproof is it to 
the Academy of England ? It is, indeed, we ac- 
knowledge it with regret, becoming more and 
more manifest that, if the Royal Academy will 
not reform itself, it must be reformed by Parlia- 
ment ; as it now exists, swaddled up in its im- 
becility, with its laws and bye-laws, and exclu- 
sive selfishness, it presses like an incubus on all 





that is original in mind and art. Everything 
connected with it is managed in the same spirit 
of narrow, sensitive, egotistical vanity. On the 
private view day of other Exhibitions, tickets 
of admission are sent as a matter of course, and 
without distinction, to all the leading Journals— 
not so at the Academy—there only the friends of 
the Academicians are admitted ; and the next 
day, by some accident, certain papers are filled 
with praise of the admirable arrangement and 
the many exquisite works of art that adorn the 
walls. This, alone, would be proof that honest 
strictures are unwelcome ; and well they may be. 

The North American Review for April has ar- 
rived, and is a good number, though not an in- 
teresting one to Englishmen. It is too much 
taken up with European politics and literature. 
The leading article is on France, and is tempe- 
rate and judicious, and concludes with a warn- 
ing voice to America—a voice which is, indeed, 
sounded in more than one paper in this number. 
We have, also, reviews of Coleridge—The Bub- 
bles from the Brunnens—Beckford’s Italy— 
Burckhardt’s and Russell’s Travels in Africa— 
and * The Last Days of Pompeii.’ In the notice of 
the latter, mention is made of a charge of pla- 
giarism brought against Mr. Bulwer, by Mr. 
Fairfield, the editor of the American Monthly 
Magazine, who states, that “ much of its mate- 
rials” is taken from a poem styled * The Last 
Night of Pompeii,’ acopy of which he heretofore 
transmitted to Mr. Bulwer. The writer in the 
North American Review thus sums up his judg- 
ment:— “ The plagiarism is, throughout, solely in 
borrowing the plot without any reference to the 
characters that act, under the circumstances 
which constitute the machinery,—for the perso- 
nages are entirely distinct. The more elevated 
parts of the work have not a feature in com- 
mon; but it must be allowed that Bulwer has, 
most unceremoniously, appropriated the whole 
series of contrivances ab ovo usque ad mala, to an 
extract which would have rendered a previous 
acknowledgment of the debt, in our humble 
judgment, very creditable to the Englishman, 
and a mere act of justice to the American 
writer.”” The other papers in the number are on 
Immigration—Education—the National Por- 
trait Gallery (of America)—and the Life of 
Boadman, a late missionary to Birmah. 

It appears that Mr. Yates is in no way con- 
cerned with Mr. Braham touching the licence 
granted, or to be granted, to the latter gentleman 
for a new theatre. The zeport arose from their 
being jointly concerned in another speculation, 
which is non-theatrical, and to which, as the ar- 
rangements for it are not yet finally made, we 
shall not at present more particularly allude. 

All such visitors to the metropolis as may be 
musically disposed, may, at the present time, as 
it were, breakfast, dine, and sup upon their fa- 
vourite art—the Concerts, public and private, 
now going on, being past the powers of any single 
person to attend. Some of the old favourites of 
the public, however, are taking their leave of us, 
to our sorrow—for instance, why should such a 
pianist as John Cramer ever grow old? But he 
retires from the profession in full possession of 
his powers, and we do not despair of having yet 
another or two “ Farewell Concerts,” given by 
him as pleasant as his which took place last 
Tuesday. Two violoncello players of note— 
Monsieur Cervet,from Brussels, and Herr Schu- 
bert, from Munich, have been recently current 
in select musical circles—we shall, perhaps, hear 
the former in public. Aloys Schmidt (it is a 
shame that our mention of his name as a first- 
rate composer and performer on the pianoforte, 
should be its first introduction to most of our 
readers,) has also paid us a passing visit, and, 
we hope, is likely to return to us next season, 
when we shall have more to say about him, 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


May 21.—William Thos. Brande, Esq. V.P., 
in the chair. 

The reading of a paper, which had been com- 
menced at the last meeting, and was entitled 
* Observations on the Theory of Respiration,’ by 
William Stevens, M.D. D.C.L., communicated 
by W. T. Brande, Esq. V.P. R.S., was resumed 
and concluded. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Mecting of this Society was 
held on Monday last at its apartments in Re- 
gent Street, at which the necessary changes 
in its Council were made, Sir John Barrow, 
being elected its President for the ensuing year, 
and F. Bailey, W. D. Cooley,and Thoma Mur- 
doch, Esqrs., Vice-Presidents. A very favoura- 
ble report was made of the proceedings and 
prospects of the Society, which was ordered to 
be printed and circulated among its members ; 
and in the evening a number of its friends and 
supporters assembled,and dined at the Thatched 
House with the Raleigh Club, at the table of 
which, the idea of founding this Society was first 
brought forward by its now President, Sir John 
Barrow, five years ago. We shall not attempt 
to report the speeches made on either occasion ; 
which were severally delivered by Mr. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, (in the chair) Lord Ripon, 
Sir George Murray, Sir John Barrow, Messrs. 
Murchison, Murdoch, and others ; and were gra- 
tulatory and laudatory as of established “ use 
and wont.” The great length which we usually 
assign to the literary proceedings of this Society 
will, we are persuaded, acquit us of any charge of 
indifference to these or any other evidences of 
its prosperity, in which, on the contrary, we 
take the warmest interest. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Saturday, May 16th._The Right Hon. Sir 
Alexander Johnston in the chair. Several pre- 
sents were laid on the table, amongst them from 
the Lord W. H. C. Bentinck, Governor General 
of India; several works on the Commerce and 
Revenues of the Bengal Presidency, and a 
manuscript volume of replies to a series of que- 
ries of the Committee of Correspondence of the 
R.A.S. on subjects connected with Political and 
Domestic Economy, Statistics, &c. 

A paper by John Edye, Esq., *On the Sea Ports 
and the resources of the Forests on the coast of 
Malabar,’ was then read. The paper commenced 
with a description of the port of Cochin, which, it 
appears, was of considerable commercial import- 
ance while in possession of the Dutch, who held it 
from 1663 to 1796, when it was captured by the 
English ; since that period it has been on the de- 
cline, it having been considered politic by the 
British government to destroy all the fortifications 
of the place ; and, in carrying this order into exe- 
cution, the explosions so injured the dwelling. 
houses in the town, that scarcely one of any size 
now remains standing. The town was, conse- 
quently, deserted by all the leading families, and 
is now filled with miserably poor people,—prin- 
cipally the offspring of Europeans and emanci- 
pated slaves, who are looked upon by the natives 
of Hindustan as degraded outcasts, or Pariahs. 
The port of Cochin is the only piace on the Ma- 
labar coast, south of Bombay, where ships of 
any size can be built. In 1820 and 21, three 
frigates were built there for the government ser- 
vice; and, prior to that time, several ships of 
from 500 to 800 tons, for the merchant service. 
Very valuable wood (teak) is procured for ship- 
building from the forests of the Ghauts, and 
from whence it is conveyed during the rains in 
the south-west monsoon, to the several depots on 
the coast. The usual mode followed by the na- 
tives to accomplish this conveyance is, to keep 
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the logs of timber in readiness above the rapids, 
tied by rattans to the trees on the banks of the 
rivers, and when the water rises to certain marks 
every log is cut adrift, and carried down the 
stream with great velocity. Mr. Edye gives a 
minute description of the immense forests on the 
Malabar coast, and of the different villages and 
stations. In one of the forests of the Ghauts, 
Mr. Edye saw a tree called Cheene-Marum, of 
prodigious size, measuring 45 feet in circum- 
ference, and upwards of 120 feet in height. The 
western Ghauts are much infested with wild 
beasts of every description. It is the general 
opinion that the elephants of Ceylon are the 
largest in the world ; but Mr. Edye thinks those 
found in Southern India are the largest. It is 
only during the land-wind that any part of the 
Ghauts can be seen, they being completely en- 
veloped in clouds for many months in the year; 
but about November they are the adiniration of 
all who pass the coast of Malabar during that 
period. The paper was highly creditable to the 
author, who was employed for five years in visit- 
ing the places he describes, in order to ascertain 
for government “the resources of India for the 
naval supply of timber.” The next meeting was 
announced for the 20th of June. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

May 14.—A letter from Mr. Dawkins was read, 
giving an account of the recent progress of anti- 
quarian research in Greece. Some interesting 
remains had been discovered in the excavations 
which are proceeding in the Acropolis; in par- 
ticular, an imperfect statue of Jupiter, or Nep- 
tune. The information communicated by Mr. 
Dawkins, respecting the inquiries after inedited 
inscriptions, in which the savans employed by 
the Greek government are at present engaged, 
and their successful results was anticipated in 
our last report of the Society’s proceedings. 

Part of an admirable memoir, by Col. Leake, 
was read, * On certain disputed positions in the 
Topography of Athens.’ 

It is now thirty years since the local observa- 
tions were made, upon which Col. Leake’s work 
on the topography of Athens was founded. 
During this interval, many of the most important 
of those questions, respecting the identity of the 
existing monuments, which were at that time 
open to dispute, have been determined, by the 
general consent of the learned, in agreement with 
that work. To some of its positions, however, 
objections have heen made by continental critics: 
these objections it was the design of the present 
memoir to consider. 

The first point adverted to, was the position of 
Enneacranus.” Judging only from the account 
of Pausanias, this fountain ought apparently to 
be placed at the western extremity of the Acro- 
volis ; accordingly, it has been identified by 

Vheler and Steuart with a fountain so situated. 
In the topography of Athens, however, Ennea- 
crunus was placed at the south-eastern extremity 
of the city; and of the correctness of this loca- 
tion, no reasonable doubt can be entertained. 
The authorities by which the learned writer 
supported his opinion, were Herodotus, who im- 
plies + that the fountain was between Athens 
and the fort of Hymettus; Thucydides, who 
confirms this positiont ; Tarantinus, as cited by 
Hierocles, in the preface to his Hippiatrics ; the 
Etymologicon ; and a fragment of the Pytine, of 
Cratinus, from which the same inference is to be 
drawn. In sufficient conformity with all these 
testimonies, a fountain still gushes from the foot 
of a rock, which crosses the bed of the Ilissus, 
below the south-eastern angle of the peribolus of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, and is called, as 





* This was the fountain which, when the natural 
sources were open to view, was called Callirrhoe ; it 
obtained the name of Enneacrunus, from having been 
filled with nine pipes by the Pisistratide. 

+ L. vi. c. 137. TIL Wb. 





wellas the river itself, Kallirrhoi—(Kad\rppén). 
The causes of the probable change that has taken 

lace in the discharge of this stream from a 
higher level, at which Herodotus and some mo- 
dern authorities appear to place it, to the bed of 
the river, were minutely described. Though 
there were many wells in Athens, the Ennea- 
crunus was the only source which afforded water 
esteemed for drinking, an article in which the 
taste of the Greeks was, and still continues to be, 
remarkable for its refinement. 

A second position, which had been doubted, 
was the Eleusinium. This temple, one of the 
most celebrated and revered at Athens, appears 
to have been among those in the southern part 
of the city, to which, we are told by Thucydides, 
(in the passage above referred to,) the fountain 
Enneacrunus furnished water, for it can scarcely 
admit of a doubt, that it is the Eleusinium to 
which the historian there alludes under the name 
of the temple of Ceres and Proserpine. An 
opinion that Xenophon, in a passage relative to 
the regulation of the sacred processions by the 
Hipporchus,§ and Philostratus, in describing the 
procession of the Peplus, in the Panathenaic 
festival, furnish evidence adverse to the situation 
of the Eleusinium near Enneacrunus, was shown 
to be erroneous, in an elaborate, but clear de- 
scription of the whole extent of the circuit traced 
by those processions. A statement, respecting 
the position of this temple, by Clemens of Alex- 
andria, bearing also the same construction, but 
in the usual oratorical language of that writer, 
can hardly be considered as entitled to much 
weight, on a question of precise topography. 
Upon the whole, it was shown by the distin- 
guished topographer, to be evident that the Eleu- 
sinium was one of the temples which thronged 
the southern quarter of the city. The Diony- 
siac Theatre, the Leneeum, the Eleusinium, and 
the Odeum, near Enneacrunus, occupied the 
space between the foot of the southern wall of 
the Acropolis and the [lissus; and to the north- 
eastward of these were the Odeium of Pericles, 
the street of the Tripods, the Temples of Lucina 
and of Apollo Pythius, and the vast enclosure of 
Jupiter Olympius, which contained, besides his 
temple, those of Cronus, and of the Earth, with 
an immense number of statues. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


May 19th.—T. A. Knight, Esq., President, in 
the chair. The meeting was very numerously 
attended: no papers were read. The plants 
which were exhibited by Mrs, Lawrence, F.HLS., 
by Mr. Young of the Epsom Nursery, and from 
the garden of the Society, were very beautiful. 
Those which were most conspicuous and admired 
were the specimens of Chorizema Henchmanni, 
Calceolaria Pluto, the varieties of Cactus, Rho- 
danthe Manglesii, Cytisus rubiginus, Aristolo- 
chia trilobata, and Maxillaria aromatica, all of 
which were in great perfection. The award of 
the judges who were appointed to examine the 
merits of the different exhibitions at the Society's 
garden on the 9th inst., was read. 

The Duke of Sutherland, and two other can- 
didates, were elected Feliows of the Society. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Geographical Society Nine, r.m. 
Moy. { Linnzan Society (Anniversary) One, P.M. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 
Business) .ococecsceccececes } p. 8, P.M, 
Tues. < Royal College of Physicians .... Nine, p.m. 
Medico- Botanical Society..... ... Eight, PM. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, ... Eight, p.m. 
Geological = ~~ paneceanmeetnie 8, P.M, 
Wen. { society Of ALtS ...ceeeeeseeeeeed Pe 7, P.M 
Royal Society .......- p- 8, P.M. 
Tun. | Society of Antiquaries ..........Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature......Four, p.m. 
Faipv. Royal Institution.............+.+4 p. 8, P.M. 


§ Hipporchicus, c. 3. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMy, 
( Continued.) 

We have already noticed some of the prin- 
cipal poetic or domestic pictures in the Exhi. 
bition ; others merit examination and praise, 
‘The Refractory Model,’ No. 12, by Kipp, is 
at once ludicrous and natural : an artist, desirous 
of delineating an ass on canvas, has brought 
one into his studio: the stupid animal, un- 
aware that the honours of the pencil are await. 
ing it, brays, and kicke, and plunges,—destroy- 
ing, at once, models casts, and all hopes of 
a happy portraiture. ‘Morning,’ by Howarp, 
No. 78, is a scene—and a beautiful one—from 
the ‘ Paradise Lost’: the drawing is accurate, 
the colouring subdued, and the expression in 
strict keeping with the poetry. Erry, in * Venus 
and her Satellites,» No. 94, exhibits the same 
correct and classic taste as heretofore, united 
with a gentler tone of colour: the figure of the 
goddess is graceful, and her charms are modestly 
—nay, unconsciously displayed. Mutreapy has 
given us a school scene of ludicrous distress: the 
picture is called * The Last In,’ and represents a 
boy, who has the double misfortune of being dull 
and dilatory, appearing both with reluctance and 
fear before an irascible pedagogue, who, while 
bowing to his victim in mock humility, intimates 
an immediate application of the birch. This artist 
seems fond of subjects unwelcome to our feelings; 
the inimitable ‘ Wolf and the Lamb’ was one, 
and others might be named: but he soothes us 
by touches of humour and pathos, and we part 
only with the desire of seeing him again. Hn- 
Ton is a great master of the human figure; 
his colouring, too, is agreeable, and both these 
qualities are visible in the *‘ Nymph and Cupid, 
No. 136; we have met him in a happier mood, 
and we despair not of seeing him so again. The 
‘Tiger Hunting in India,’ No. 152, by W. 
Dantett, has the eastern climate and character 
very naturally impressed upon it; the dying 
tiger, the enraged elephant, the resolute hunters, 
and the bright cloudless sky, are all in the artist's 
best manner. * War’s Alarms,’ No. 197, isa very 
clever little picture by Fraser: a boy comes 
suddenly to the door of a cottage with a trumpet, 
and blows a blast so loud and startling, that a 
girl shrieks aghast with fear, while her brother, 
much her junior, looks up,and seems to weleome 
it. In such simple things as this, more genius is 
sometimes shown, and deeper emotions awaken- 
ed, than by works embodied from either history 
or verse. There are one or two noble figures in 
the picture by Hart, No. 395, from Scott's ro- 
mance of ‘The Talisman’: Saladin more than 
approaches the idea we have conceived of that 

t leader; nor is stout ‘Tom o’ the Gills’ 
ess to our taste: not so the stout King Richard; 
the fore-shortening is portentous—the expression 
not at all heroic: with such a look we suppose 
his brother John signed Magna Charta. Jones 
has one or two pictures which, at least, sustain 
his reputation for character and eclour: nor has 
Cooper altogether neglected us, though he fills 
not his canvas with “ armed men and caparisoned 
steeds.” 

The landscapes are more natural, and, per- 
haps, less poetic than we have seen them. 
Callcott has four pictures, Turner five, Con- 
stable one, Collins four, and Stanfield three: 
some of them exhibit nature, mingled with 
fancy, others are almost wholly imaginative, 
while one or two aspire not above the honours 
of correct copyism. *Keelmen heaving in coals 
by night,’ No. 24, is from the hand of Turner: 
we have often seen men working by torch- 
light on the river, but who can hope to see 
such scenes as present themselves to the eye of 
this artist? At the first glance, the word “ ex- 
travagant” rose to our lips; but as we lingered 
before the scene, other feelings triumphed, and 
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we could not help pronouncing it a striking, if 
not # wondrous performance. We may say 
nearly the same of No. 294, *The Burning of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons.’ Of the 
thousands and tens of thousands who saw those 
ancient edifices— 
Redden the midnight sky with fire, 

not one of them, we would be sworn, thought the 
scene half so portentous—nay, supernatural, as 
the artist has delineated it on his canvas: flames 
are flashing out, of a far fiercer nature than ever 
earthly fuel could produce ; and the air above, 
and the river below, may be said to express sur- 
prise at the sight; in extravagant words, an ex- 
travagant picture may be criticized. The next, 
and last work we shall notice by Turner, is one 
ofa nobler kind,‘ Ehrenbreitstein, or the bright 
stone of honour and tomb of Marceau, from 
Byron’s Childe Harold.’ Imagination and reality 
strive for mastery in this noble picture: there is 
an aerial splendour about it, such as the poetic 
love, and at the same time such a truthful re- 
presentation of the real scene, as satisfies those 
who conceive that a landscape should be laid 
down with the accuracy of a district survey. 

We have seldom seen Caxtcor’r in greater 
force: * The Genoese Coast near Ricco,’ No. 13, 
‘Mid-day, resting from the Harrow,’ No. 66, 
‘Approach to Vienna from the Tyrol,’ No. 101, 
and ‘Composition from the Lago di Garda,’ 
No. 118, are the names of his pictures, and one 
and all are poetically treated. Callcott never 
dismisses a hasty or imperfect work from his 
hand ; his earth, and air, and sky, are in har- 
mony; the figures with which he peoples his 
landscape, are not dropped in by chance, or set 
down at random ; their duty calls them there— 
they belong to the place as much as flowers to 
the field. The more we look at his scenes, the 
more we are pleased with them: he is never 
tame, and never extravagant. Constance is an 
original in everything; he must be compared 
with nature, and not with art, and when that is 
done by no superficial observer, his pictures will 
be found more in harmony with hill and tree, 
and dale and stream, than some of his critics 
seem to imagine. When seen with other pic- 
tures, his works are rather startling; the lights 
dancing upon the moist leaves of the greenwood 
seem snow, and the fields enamelled with flowers, 
such as no hasty botanist has any chance of find- 
ing as he saunters among the meadows. There 
are other defects; but what are they all to the 
force and wondrous light and shade of his com- 
positions? We lately saw a little sketch from 
his hand: a storm was sweeping over Hamp- 
stead Heath, and a tinker, with his children and 
asses, Were huddling together in a sand-pit, to 
elude the watery blast; it was quite sublime. 
No. 145, ‘ The Valley Farm,’ his present picture, 
is a tranquil scene, and finds admirers in visi- 
tors to whom rustic life is not alone known 
through the accurate medium of panoramas, 
and who know more of woods and purling 
brooks than can be witnessed at a melo-drama. 
Of Cottins we always speak with readiness; 
his pictures are true as well as poetic, his 
landscapes are full of life and sentiment, his 
human nature lends a tongue to his lonesome 
shores, and his sea-beat rocks. * Children 
launching a Boat,’ No. 107, ‘'The Mariner's 
Widow,’ No. 126, * Welch Peasants crossing the 
Sands to Market,’ No. 180, and * Cromer, on the 
Coast of Norfolk,’ No. 298, are works in which 
all, and more than all, the merits we have 
alluded to are visible. Sranrisip was elected 
a member of the Royal Academy this season ; 
and whatever honours that elevation may bring, 
the pictures before us prove that he deserves 
them. He has the same truth, the same bril- 
lianey, and more than the force of his earlier 
works. His scenes are poetic, yet real; he 
dreams splendid landscapes, but he paints them 
in no visionary manner. 





Puittres has several fine portraits: the 
modest grace and unassuming beauty of his 
female, and the dignified, and sometimes poetic, 
expression of his male heads, have been often 
noticed, and will not now be sought for in 
vain. The portrait of the accomplished Hallam 
is equal to any we have seen from the artist's 
hands, always excepting his inimitable Blake. 
There is a matronly serenity and elegance in the 
portraits of Mrs. Richard Cooper and Mrs. Pres- 
ton. There is much in the saying attributed to 
Rogers the poet, that Lawrence should paint his 
mistress, and Phillips his wife. Briecs has sur- 
passed himself this season : perhaps his portrait 
of Lord Eldon is the best in the Exhibition; 
other heads by the same pencil are of high, but 
unequal, merit: though we admire his likeness 
of our gifted authoress, Mrs. Jameson, there is 
an expression—a something more exquisite still 
—in the living face, which we desire to see on 
canvas. We are becoming too fastidious, we 
fear: Briggs has made a long step, and we fret 
because he has not stepped as far as Reynolds 
and Lawrence. Of the portraits of Pickerse1L1, 
we may say, that they are carefully, if not always 
happily, studied,and that the colouring is vigorous 
and harmonious: he never fails to seize the 
likeness, but he sometimes errs in copying the 
living person before him too closely: the mis- 
takes of nature should be corrected by the artist: 
a large head, for instance, should be painted in 
unity with the body: this may—nay, must pass 
muster in life, but it becomes intolerable in art, 
where we look for harmony of proportion. Rotn- 
weLL is returned from Rome: he has all his 
original elegance ; but, in seeking for the beau- 
tiful, he occasionally neglects the vigorous. 
There are other portrait-painters of talent and 
reputation, but we have no leisure just now to 
describe their labours, or weigh their merits. 

The Sculpture Room has many attractions. 
The faults are so few, and the beauties so great, 
of No. 1046,* A Mother and Child,’ by Barry, 
that we cannot help regarding it as one of the 
finest productions of modern times. The waist 
is, indeed, too depressed for the form to be per- 
fectly beautiful, and the bosom too much ex- 
posed for the otherwise modest serenity of the 
figure, but maternal affection and youthful love- 
liness triumph over the coldness of criticism ; 
and, as we think of the work, we almost wish 
our words of censure unsaid. * Devotion,’ a statue 
in marble, No. 1045, by Westmacott the elder, 
No. 1047,‘ A Nymph of Diana,’ by Wyarrt, ‘A 
sleeping Shepherd Boy,’ No. 1048, and * Paris,’ 
No. 1050, by Gipson, with ‘Girl and Carrier 
Pigeon,’ No. 1051, by Macponacp, are all works 
of taste and talent, and one or two of them rise 
into the poetical. 
‘The Dream of Io,* by Watson, and * The 
Creation of Eve, by Pitts; these latter works 
are not well placed, but they cannot be 
passed by a visitor who, amid the heavier reali- 
ties of life, is in quest of the fanciful or the 
poetic. ‘The busts are, as usual, numerous, but 
why have we no male heads by Cuantrey, or 
female heads from the hand of Beunes? Batty, 


too, who now and then contributed a work of 


this kind, has not sent one: Moore seems to have 
withdrawn also. The bust of His Majesty, by 
Josepn, is placed in a conspicuous situation, and 
we believe it is regarded as a good likeness: a 
marble bust of a Bacchante, by Suarp, is clever, 
and, we are told,a portrait: there are four male 
busts by Bennes, in marble; the expression is 
pleasing, and the workmanship skilful. ‘The bust 
of the Earl of Winchilsea, by Werks, is worthy 
of a better light; it is most perversely placed. 

We have marked some threescore pictures, and 
about a dozen pieces of sculpture, for future no- 
tice, if the pressure of literary matters will 
permit. 

Se 


The same may be said of 





MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE. 
This Evening, Rossini’s oot LA GAZZA LADRA; and the 
Ballet of ZE! PHIR BERGE 
o outer cs (by command | Her Majesty), Bellini’s Opera, 


Senko (for ® Benefit of Mr. Laporte), | PURITANI; and 
the Ballet of LA SYLPHIDE (in which Mdlle. Taglioui will 
appear); and the principal Scenes of Greeco’s Opera, LA 
PROVA D’UN OPERA SERIA, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
AUGUSTA, HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF NORTHUM~ 
BERLAND, AND SEVERAL LADIES OF DISTINCTION. 

N RS. BRIDGMAN will give her SECOND 

CONCERT, at the NEW ROOMS, Eowaron:-street, 

PorTMAN-sQuank, ou FRIDAY EVENING, May 29.—Ticke ochars oo 

and for reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mrs. B 

It, Blandfoid-street; the Music Shore; and of Mr. 

is street.-— Vocal Performers: Mai. Stockhaus 
; Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Lenox, and Sig. Ginbi 

prec x8 Mrs. Bridgman, and her Pupil, Mixx F pes 

nine years; Messrs, Mori, Lindley, Chatterton, Nic’ hobon, Will. 

man, “Platt, Harper, and Sig. Dragonetti; the whole of whom 

will perform Solos on their several Instruments, 


Kino’s Turatre.—The new opera by Donni- 
zetti, founded on the story of ‘ Marino Faliero,’ 
was produced at this theatre on Thursday week, 
for the benefit of Lablache, and repeated on 
Saturday last, with but questionable success. A 
part of its comparative failure may, we think, be 
ascribed to the mismanagement of the libretto, 
which, according to the established Opera fashion, 
goes as far and foolishly astray from the drama 
already written, as the story would possibly 
allow. The Dogaressa is here provided with a 
lover, and, what is worse, turns out, by her own 
confession, to be “ what the ribald Steno” had 
declared her to be—thus taking away the offence 
of his calumny, as well as destroying the chaste 
but not cold loftiness of the character as it stands 
in Byron’s drama. Then again (but this is a 
more mechanical objection) her absence from the 
stage during the whole of the second act is any- 
thing but well devised, as the passion of her 
last scenes comes upon us abruptly and extra. 
vagantly, instead of being the climax and con- 
sequence of emotions and circumstances, of which 
we have seen, not imagined, the progress. We 
consider, then, that the libretto is a failure; it is 
our further conviction, that Donnizetti, though 
he has written a few sweet melodies, and shown, 
in many parts of his works, a strong feeling for 
dramatic effect, is not possessed of originality 
of genius sufficient to write up a feeble or de- 
fective drama. In ‘* Marino Faliero,’ as in his 
other operas, there are to be found spirited and 
characteristic passages; as, for instance, the 
opening chorus among the arsenal workmen, 
which is energetic and stirring, and the quaintly 
national gondolier chorus at the commencement 
of the second act; but we have few melodies 
that linger on the ear, and no spantaneous bursts 
of brilliancy and fire, such as strike our atten- 
tion in all Rossini’s works—even his weakest— 
and are a sure evidence of the presence of genius. 
The duet between Lablache (the Doge) and 
Tamburini (the Israel Bertuccio of the opera) 
is well written and efiective, if not original ; the 
former played his part admirably throughout— 
his start of horror on discovering the man, slain 
at the midnight gathering of the conspirators, to 
be his nephew, was as fine as it was natural. 
Tamburini, too, did his best with the character- 
less music of his part, which, as belonging to 
the prime mover of the conspiracy, offered a 
wide field to the composer. Rubini was, as 
usual, florid and passionate in his scena in the 
second act, but we have forgotten it in the re- 
membrance of Ivanoff’s gondolier song, ‘ Or che 
in cielo,’ which immediately preceded it, and 
is a charming melody—to us the one thing in the 
opera. Grisi’s grand scena in the last act was 
given with more than usual force and energy— 
she sung the cantabile * Dio clemente,’ most 
beautifully. But in spite of the uncommon 
strength of the cast, the precision of the chorus, 
and the novelty (at this house) of fresh and pic- 
turesque scenery, we fear that ‘ Marino Faliero* 
has not life enough in itself to take a permanent 
place on our stage. 
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On Tuesday ‘ La Sonnambula’ was given once 
again. From the excess of applause bestowed 
upon Grisi from her first to her last note on this 
occasion, we could almost fancy that the old 
days of Cuzzoni and Faustina are about to be 
acted over again; and that the high soprano of 
the Haymarket is to be set up in rivalry against 
the mellow contralio of Covent Garden. For 
our parts, we like both; and all the better for 
the entire difference of their voices. 

The new opera by Bellini which has been so 
popular in Paris, was produced on Thursday 
night, for Grisi’s benefit. We should not wonder 
if ‘I Puritani’ prove as great a favourite here 
as it has been in France; for the sake of 
Rubini’s romance in the first act, Grisi’s charm- 
ing Polonaise * Son vergin vezzosa,’ and the duet 
between Lablache and Tamburini, which was 
encored with a storm of applause, and the two 
singers compelled to appear before the curtain 
at the close of the second act. For the rest, we 
can hardly recollect one phrase or combination, 
which is strikingly original, and must wait for 
Tuesday, when it is to be repeated by command 
of Her Majesty, to give a fuller account of both 
story and music. In the meantime, however, we 
ought to say that Grisi exerted herself to the 
utmost, and that, having set the example of gar- 
lands for her, we have no fault to find with the 
armful of wreaths, with which Lablache followed 
her off the stage, when she was called for at the 
conclusion of the piece, to receive the congratu- 
lations of her friends and the public. We sus- 
pect, that the English are in a fair way to be- 
come fanatici per la musica after all. 


Socreta Armonica.—The fifth Concert took 
place on Monday last, and was, on the whole, a 
pleasant one; the instrumental pieces were, 
Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, which went 
well (how could it do otherwise at this time of 
day ?)—Spohr’s Symphony in £, which was 
played in a languid and slovenly style—two 
MS. overtures, by Mr. J. 11. Griesbach and M. 
Nadaud—Mr. Grattan Cooke’s Oboe Fantasia on 
Indian airs, and the well-worn-out Concertante 
for four violins, by Maurer, which was played by 
Messrs. Mori, Patey, Eliason, and Griesbach. 
The singers who appeared were Madame Finck- 
lohr, of whom we have little that is new or 
agreeable to say; Miss Postans, who somewhat 
disappoints us every time we hear her, as, with 
her beautiful voice and pure style, she ought to 
accomplish something more than she does— 
however, she was encored in *Cruda Sorte.” A 
like compliment was paid to Lablache’s singing 
of * Va sbramando,’ and to the Barcarolle from 
* Marino Faliero"—sung, of course, by Ivanoff. 
This artist, always a favourite of ours, has greatly 
improved since he first made his appearance 
in this country, and is adding an increased ex- 
pression to his singing, which, with his voice (al- 
most the perfection of sweetness), ought to gain 
for him the highest honours in his profession. 





Mori's Concert.—This took place yesterday 
week. The scheme was brilliantly starred with 
the names of the great artists now in town, and 
the music was, for the greater part, well selected 
and well performed. ‘The Concert commenced 
with two movements of Spohr’s * Power of 
Sound,” which went but lamely ; the singers who 
appeared were Mdlle. Grisi, Madame Caradori, 
Madame Stockhausen, Madame Fincklohr, and 
Malle. Brambilla, Miss Bruce, Miss Lacey, and 
Miss Masson; and Sigs. Rubini, Tamburini, 
Tvanofi, and Lablache—Phillips not having ar- 
rived when we left the room. We must men- 
tion, in passing, Ivanoff’s charming and haunt- 
ing Barcarolle from * Marino Faliero,’ and La- 
blache and Tamburini’s ‘ Un segreto d’impor- 
tanza,’ as the perfection of a buffo duet. Mo- 
scheles played a brilliant Rondo, by Hummel ; 
Leonard Schulz a Fantasia on the guitar, and 


of the pot-pourris in which, we are sorry to say, 
he takes too much delight—and led Maurer’s 
quartett, for four violins, in which he was assist- 
ed by Messrs. Wolff, Tolbecque, and Eliason. 
Spohr’s new Concerto is a very fine composition, 
and was played with perfect and unhesitating 
execution. We could have wished for a deeper 
feeling of the composer's intentions in the first 
allegro—but the finale, on a peculiarly delicate 
and difficult subject (written for double stops), 
was beautifully performed. Master Richardson 
played a Fantasia on the flute, in a style little 
short of first rate—his intonation was good, and 
his articulation varied and clear. If he fulfil 
the promise he now gives, he must prove a valu- 
able addition to our list of solo performers. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; and THE NOTE- 
FORGER. 
Monday, LA SONNAMBULA (Amina, Mad. Malibran). 
Tuesday, LESTOCQ; and DER FREISCHUTZ, 





THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This Evening, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; COUSIN JOSEPH; 
and THE SHADOW ON THE WALL, 

Monday, LA SONNAMBULA; with anu Interlude; and THE 
SHADOW ON THE WALL. 

Tuesday, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; and THE SHADOW ON 
THE WALL. 

Weduesday, LA SONNAMBULA: with other popular Entertain- 
ments, 

Thursday, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; with THE SHADOW 
ON THE WALL; and other Entertainments. 

Fridav, LA SONNAMBULA; a MUSICAL PASTICCIO ; and 
CRAMOND BRiG—for a Benelit in aid of the Asylum for 
Aged Freemasons. 








COVENT GARDEN. 

This house re-opened on Monday, with Bel- 
lini’s opera of ‘La Sonnambula’ for the re-ap- 
pearance of Madame Malibran. She has been 
absent two years; and one has heard this great 
singer, and that great singer, and been captivated 
with each in turn. But Malibran comes back, 
and one feels in a moment, not only the force 
of her song, but the force of that which says, 

“« On court de belle en belle, 
Mais on revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours.” 

First, among the first, to our thinking, she 
was, and is. The greatest compliment that can 
be paid to her singing is to say, that it is equal 
to her acting; the greatest to her acting, that it 
is worthy of her singing; both are close upon 
perfection, and, taking the extraordinary com- 
bination of the two in one person into considera- 
tion, her performance may, on the whole, be 
described as reaching it. We cannot say more, 
we dare not say less. We may notice other per- 
formances—hers we have only to record ; for 
criticism, whose province it is to teach others, 
goes to school to learn of Madame Malibran. 
The house was full, and so were the hearts of 
those who heard this gifted creature sing. 





MISCELLANEA 

Mr. Nash.—This celebrated architect died on 
Wednesday last, at his seat, East Cowes Castle, 
Isle of Wight, in his 85rd year. In private life 
Mr. Nash was a warm-hearted and generous 
man; of his professional rank and talent it is 
more diflicult to speak soberly and justly. He 
was, as is well known, especially patronized by 
his late Majesty, who had a somewhat strange 
and fantastic taste in architecture, and was, 
certainly, not a man to be dictated to or con- 
trolled. After all, these are matters of com- 
parative unimportance, when it is remembered 
that to one or the other, probably to the one 
for suggesting and authorizing, and to the other 
for elaborating out and carrying into effect, we 
are indebted for the magnificent improvements 
which have of late years taken place in London 
—improvements which contribute equally to 
the beauty and the health of the town—to the 
luxury of the rich, and the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the poor. 

Giovita Caravaglia.—This engraver died at 





Mori introduced a new Concerto, by Spohr, one 





Florence on the 27th ult,, in his 45th year. He 


succeeded Morghen as Professor at the Floren. 
tine Academy, but was, we believe, a native of 
Padua. He was considerably advanced in an 
engraving from ‘ The Assumption of the Ma. 
donna,’ a well-known picture in the Jesuits’ 
Church, at Genoa, by Guido, when, in June 
last, a correspondent from Italy (see Atheneun, 
No. 346) gave us some particulars of the state 
of forthcoming engravings; but we regret to 
hear that the work is not even now finished, 

Leonardo da Vinci.—A picture of Leonardo 
da Vinci's has been lately discovered at the 
palace of Fontainebleau, which had long been 
given up as lost. The subject is Leda, and it 
is spoken of by the contemporaries of Leonardo 
in the highest terms of praise. 

History.—A Monsieur Daniélo has just com. 
menced a work, entitled, ‘ Nouvelle Description, 
ou Histoire de toutes les Villes de France.’ 
We have not seen the work, but hope it will 
meet with encouragement. ‘The idea is a good 
one, and we must express a wish that some one 
of learning and talent would undertake a like 
work for England, and that if an original history 
were not written, a careful compilation might 
judiciously be made from the archives and pub- 
lished accounts of single cities and districts, 
Among those monographs (if we may so express 
ourselves) which have occasionally fallen into 
our hands, we have met with many interest- 
ing legends and anecdotes concerning the old 
manors and demesnes of our nobility and gentry, 
Of course, we do not mean a series of merely 
dry-as-dust dissertations. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTY, 
IN THE PRESS. 

Three new volumes of Dramas on the Passions, and 
Miscellaneous Dramas, by Mrs. Joanna Baillie.—The 
Nineteenth Part of Views in England and Wales, from 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A., with De- 
scriptive and Historic Illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd, 
Esq.—The Second Part of Practical Observations on 
the Immediate ‘Treatment of the Principal Emergen- 
cies that occur in Surgery and Midwifery, by W. S. 
Oke, 0.D.—The Autobiography of an Irish Traveller. 
—The Lite and Times of William IIL. King of Eng- 
land, and Stadtholder of Holland, by the Hon. Arthur 
Trevor, M.P., M.A. &c.— Memoirs of the Life, Works, 
and Correspqndence of Sir William Temple, by the 
Rt. Hon, t. P. Courtenay.—The Life of Edward Earl 
of Clarendon, by T. H. Lister, Esq.—The Life of Edward 
the black Prince, by G. P. R. James.— Lectures on 
Diseases of the Chest, by Thomas Davies, M.D.—Boy- 
hood, a Poem, with other Poems and Translations, by 
Charles A. Elton. 


Just published.—The Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 
VIII. (Beetles,) fe. 6s.—Philanthropic Economy, by 
Mrs. Loudon, Svo. 6s.—Views in the Island of Ascen- 
sion, by Lieut. W. Allen, R.N. 4to. 21s.—Souvenirs 
du Portugal, consisting of 56 portraits of Distinguished 
Officers, 4to, 42s.—The Works of the Rev. R. Watson, 
Vol. VI. (Conversations and Miscellanies,) 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

larry Calvericy, a novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
—ltaly and Italian Literature, by Charles Herbert, 
Esq. post 8vo. 10s.—Haigh’s Latin Pocket Dictionary, 
18mo. 4s.—The Pocket English Explanator, by Edward 
Allen, iSmo. 1s.—The Infant’s Spelling and Reading 
Book, on the Methods of Pestalozzi and Edgeworth, 
by W. Hake, 4¢.—Coghlan’s Guide up the Rhine, 
13mo. 4s.—Allison’s History of the French Revolution, 
new edit. 4 vols, 8vo. 3/.—Inglis’s Ireland in 1834, 
3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.—Ayre’s Advent Sermons, 
12mo, 3s.—The Rambler in America, by C. J. Latrobe, 
2 vols. post Svo. 16s.—Bowdler’s Sermons on the Doc- 
trine and Duties of Christianity, 18mo. 3s.—Biblical 
Theology, by the Rev. N. Morrea, Part 1. Sve. 65.— 
Stevens on Arbitration, 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Colton’s Modern 
Antiquity, &c. fe. 6s.—Stevens on Averages, new edit. 
Svo. 12s.—Coleridge’s Table Talk, 2 vols. fc. 15s.— 
Voltaire’s Charles XII. in French, revised by Catty, 
12mo. 4s.—Leigh’s Guide to Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, 3rd edit. 12mo. 9s.—The Pacha of Many Tales, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Belley’s Law of Annuities, 
Svo. 10s. 6d.—The Wite; or, Women as They Are, fe. 
5s. 6d.—Cockburn on the Corporations of England and 
Wales, Vol. |. 8vo. 12s.—Last Days of the Last of the 
Three Dibdins, 8vo. 5s.—Picturesque Scenery on the 
River Meuse, imp. 4to. 32. 3s.— Dick on Church Polity, 
Svo. 4s. 6d.—Sunday School Reward Book, Part. L. 
(Selections from a new Version of the Psalms,) 12mo. 
3s.—Jacquemont’s India, 2nd edit, 2 vols. royal 1smo. 
2s.—Standard French Works, Vol. 1. (De Lamartine’s 
Voyage en Orient, Vol. 1. & LL.) 18mo. 6s.—Main’s 
Villa and College Florist’s Directory, 2nd edit. 12mo. 
6s.—A Treatise on Algebraic Equations by R. Steven- 
son, B.A. 8vo. 65.6d.—Cerutti’s New Italian Grammar, 
12mo, 5s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE Thirty-firsts ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
T of the SOCIETY of PAIN’ TERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
¢ GALLE RY, Patt Mau East, is NOW OPEN, 
ven each day from Nine till Dusk, 
laaitness 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 


—gritisu INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 


br ANCIENT MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
Tk ATT of 9 EF Persons in the Reign of — n Eliza- 
beth, in bv the late H. Boner, Esq. R.A., WILL BE 
te ED ou MONDAY NEXT, the einen, 
Admission, i +) Catalo 
WILLIAM, BARNARD, Keeper. 
—————. 


0 LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—A very 
eligible opportunity is offered to a Geutleman possessing 
high Classical and Mathematical Attainments, in sueceeding to 
a very respects able and lucrative position, Every satisfactory 
explanation will be given as to the cause of the party wishing to 
retire. anne re by letter only, addressed ( post paid) to 
LL, B., care of Mr. Hughes, Bookseller, St. Martiu’s-le-Grand, 
will receive attention. 


TINGRAV INGS.—The Advertiser is desirous 

of joining some Person in getting up a Series of En- 

a a. of which he can superiniend., Address 

(post paid X. Y.Z., care of Messrs, Mudie and Son, Sta- 
vioners, Cove onets, + den doaedl inher 


punity COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 





1835. 
TRINITY TERM EXAMINATIONS, 

NB. The Names of the Successful Candidates in each rank are 

erage not in order of Merit, but iu the order of Standing 
the College Books. 
SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

HONOURS - IN SCIENCE.—First Rank—James Keith, Thos, 
Osborne Davis. 

Second Rent —E dward Trevor. 

HONOURS IN CLASSIC Ss — First Rank—Theodore A. Wal- 
trond, Edward ‘Trevor. 

Second Rank—William Babington, William Leslie, 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

HONOURS IN SCIENCE.—First Rank—Vir. Geo. Augustus 
Saw, William Lee, John Maguus Lyun, MalachiSironge Hussey, 
Jobu Hartis Fivan. 

Second Rank—James John Troyer, Lewis Morgan, Matthew 
Loch, Witham Keogh, Lewis Higgins, James Casleton, Jasper 
dols, ae Jobns. 

SIN CLASSICS.—First Rank—Mr. Robert Wels h, 
Me. ~ a "aeanett: Thomas W. ley, ‘Thomas W oodward, 
Tuomas A, W rightson, William Ke 

Second Rank—Mr. Robert St. Johnston, John Allen 

Shone, Andrew Lyle, Frank Voules, Robert King. 
SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

HONOURS IN SCIENCE,— First Rank—Henry Connor, 
Thomas Sanders, Michael Roberts, William Roberts, Edmund 
Meredith, John Hewitt Jellett. 

Second Rank—Robt. Richard Warren, Edward Ovens, Stephen 
ce, Hamilton Law, James Authouy Lawson, William 
Lefinw, 

HONOURS IN CLASSICS.—First Rank—Mr. Thos. Torrens, 
Richard Wrightson, William Roverts, Patrick Murphy, Cornelius 
Percy Ring. 

Second Rank—Mr. James Wise, William Huwphrevs, Michael 
Roveris, John Perrin, Edmond Meredith, Johu Jeliett, Henry 
sewart, George Wallen, William J. Thorubill, Wm. O°Counor, 

JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

HONOURS IN SCIENCE.—First Rank—Mr. William Blood, 
= rge Kirkpatrick, James Lendrick, Michael M‘Cann, Joseph 

albraith. 

Second Rank—Frederick James Clarke, Conway Dobbs, Charles 
Pagot, Charles Feinaizgle, Georve Salmon, Archivaid Ruthe rloord, 
Heory Rutherfoord, Francis M‘Giitic nddy, James Sullivan, 

HONOURS IN c LASSICs. — First Ra uk—Jobn Flannagan, 
Neholas Robert Wrixon, John William Laughlin, George Long- 
ied, Hugh Law, Thomas Dobbin, Thomas Tracy 

Second Rank—Mr. Charies Maude, Mr. Ha. zh M‘Calmont 
- Join O'Neill, George Salmon, William Fausset Blick, 

Rovert Benjamin Peebles, Richard to field, Michael M*Der- 
not, Patrick Reynolds, Jeremiah M urphy 

HENRY WR. AY ° Senior | Lecturer, 








Sales by Auction. 


OKS. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
25, High Holbora (five Doors West’ of Chancery-lane), ou 
THIS DAY (Saturday), and two following days (Sunday ex- 
cepted), at half-past 12 o’clock each day, inc luding 
AVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols.; Scott's 
Poems, 12 vols. : Burns’ w orks, 8 vols. (new editions)— 
Howell's Siate Tr 4’ vols.—D’Oyly and Maut's Bible, 3 vols. 
~Perey Ane cdote 0 vols. mor.—Heath’s Shakspeare, 6 vol-.— 
Liars’ Edinburgh Atlas—Asiatic Journal, 37 vols.—Scoit’s Novels, 
Rvols, calf ext.—Clarke and M‘arthur’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols. 
nwia—Faceivlati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Bacon’s Abridgement of the 
law, by Gwillim and Dodd, 8 vols.—Foreign Quarterly Review, 
& Nos.—W alpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 5 vols.—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1786 to 1632, 94 vols.—Dr. Parr’s Works, 8 
wit,—Mauned’s Botany, 80 Nos. — Pilgrims of the Rhine, mor.— 
Thomson's Magua Charta, printed entirely on India paper— 
Aterman’s Roman Coins, 2 vols.—Doure’s Lilustrations of Shak- 
Weare, 2 vols.—Daniell’s Oriental Annual, large paper ; and other 
Annuals for 1635; &c. &e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had, or will be forwarded to 
those who may favour Messrs. G. and H. with their ad ldresses. 


CUTLERY AND HARDWARE. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Holborn, on THURSDAY, May 238, at half-past 
I2 for 1 o'clock precisely, — 
EING the First Portion of the STOCK IN 
TRADE of a highly-respectable CUTLER, many years 
Sublished in the vicinity of Holborn, retiring from Business, 
The Stock consists of a large Assortment of 
Dinner and Dessert Knives and Forks, Penknives, Razors, Cash 
xes, Dressing Cases, and a Variety of useful Articles lotted for 
Pirate Families and the Trade, 
averu Keepers, and Families furnishing, will find the above 
‘ery favourable opportunity for suppls ing themselves with these 
Necessary Articles, as nearly the whole are of the best Londou 
Manufacture. 
May be viewed on Wednesday and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had at the Room. 








WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, ETC. 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE and SON, at om Weekly Sale Rooms, 
Vo. 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, May 
"The Property YY the late — ky NASTON, Esq. 
order of his Executors 
OMPRIS ING BEAUTIFUL SPECI- 
MENS of the WORKS of 
Austin Cornelius Van Haerlem Phillips 
Barrett Dewint Robson 
Bonington Edridge Roberts 
oys Girtin’ Stanley 
Cattermole + Douw Stothard 
Cc ae J. M. W. Turner 
. lennell Loutherburg Varley 
coe? Fielding M a Vickers 
Wyatt, &e. 


Pregl FEW FI NE CABINET PAINTINGS 


BY 

Canaletti Mola 
Carpioni Nasmyth 
Detreichi Nuremburg ‘Tanson 

Kidd Osiade Vandyke 

Morland Oid Franks Van Aa 

Molioaer P. Neefs Westail, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
_ On THURSDAY, May 28, and following Days, 
Being the Entire Stock in Trade of the late 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Chapter House Court, (by order of the 
Executrix.) 
** Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every 


Description of Property made for the Payment of the Probate 
Duty, &c. 


Rubens 
Stothard 








ONCHOLOGY being now universally ac- 
knowledged the most delightfully interesting, as well as 
the most fashionable study of the day, the Nobility and Gentry 
are most respectfully invited to inspect the valuable Stock of 
F. GRAHAM, now on Sale at No. 37, Lupcatr-Hitt, Lonpon. 
The Collection is formed of above 5000 Exoric SHELLS in the 
finest state of perfection, being the result of many years’ labour, 
and is replete with Specimens of the utmost rarity; among which 
will be found the celebrated VoLuTa Junonia and Cypr ma 
Avrora—Voluia fusiformis—Murex rota—Harpa imperialis— 
Voluta imperialis—Pe spondyloideum—Casialia ambigua— 
Trichotropis bicarinatus—Chitonelins levis— Murex ducalis—Cy- 
= ‘a pulchra—Murex monodon—Magilus antiquus—cum mullis 
altis. 

As economy is a grand consideration in collecting, it must be 
parcicularty ob-erved that each Shell has its lowest possible price 
affixed, from which uo abatement is made. 

Name and localiiy given with every Shell gratuitonsly, either 
according to the Linnean or Lamarckian System of Classification ; 
and any Collector in the Country, however distant, may have an 
assortment sent to select from, upon application by post, with 
reference. 

N.B, ‘The whole is under the immediate superintendence of a 
per-ou well versed in the Scieuce, Member of several Learned 
So cielies. 

IDLAN D- “COU NTIES’ RAILWAY. 
PATRONS. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of DENBIGH. 
The Rigit Hon, the Vecount MELBOURNE, 
The Right poe ae SCARSDALE 


Gr oRGE RE NNIE, Esq. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. JOHN FOX BELL, Leicester, 
Capital 600,0002. in 6000 Shares of 1002. each. 
De posit 2/. a Share. 

The Midland Counties’ Railway, which is designed to form part 
of a Grand Central Line of Railway communication between the 
Metropolis and the Northern Districts of England, will primarily 
connect the Counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester with 
London, by lines of Railway proceeding direc tly from these 
‘Towns to the London and Birmingham Railway, near Rugby. 
An additional line will also connect the same Towns with the 
Collieries and Miving Districtof Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. 

The Surveys and Estimates, for the whole line, have been made 
and completed by Mr. Rennie, 

Prospectuses may be obtained, and application for Shares to be 
made at the Bauks of Smith, Payne, and Swith, London; the 
London and Westminster, London ; ; or (if by letter, post paid) 
to the Secretary. 


RANCE.—The Proprietors of the PRINCE 
REGENT HOTEL, Rae St. Hyacinthe St. Honoré, at 
Paris, beg to acknowledge the kindness and patronage the Eng- 
lish hi ave honoured their Establishment with, and to solicit a 
continuation of the same favours. 
A Reading-room, with English Papers. 


STRASBURGH. 

STEAM CONV ay ANCE DIRECT, BY THE SPLENDID 
TEAM-SHIP BATAVIER, 
N RICHARD has the honour to inform 
I . Bagi Travelers that they can be accommodated 
with large av all Apartments, elegantly fitted up, at the 
HOTEL ‘DE L’E: SPR T, delightfally situated on the Quay, near 
the Diligence and Steam-Packet Office.—Dinners and Break- 
fasts 4 la Carte, or per head. An excellent Table d’Hote for 
3 franes. 








On the Ist of June will be eee price 2s. 6d. Part |. of 
TANFIELD’S COAST SCENERY. 
nm A Series of Viewsin the British Channel, and on the Coasts 
of Engiand, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, and other Pic- 
turesque portions of the European Continent, from Original 
yee ——. expressly for this Publication, by CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, Esq. R.A. The Work will be published Mouthly, 
in super cael 8vo. each Part of which will contain Four highly- 
finished Line Engravings, by the most eminent Artists; and to 
add still more to the intrinsic excellence of this superior publi- 
cation, each plate will be accompanied by several pases of typo- 
graphical illustrations, forming, when completed, ove of the most 

splendid works of the "kind whic! h has ever yet appeared. 
A limited number of Proofs will be printed tee re Impe- 
rial, and Reyal 4to. price 8s., 6s., 5s., and 4 

Booksellers in the Country de-irous of having och A 
Specimens of these elegant ‘Plates, will please to apply DIRECT 
to the Publishers (postage free), giving the names of their Lon- 
don Ageuts, through whom they will be immediately forwarded. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, Co: 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
Just published, 12mo. PP. 504, 6s. 6d. 
HRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
By ADAM A gee pe by -L.D. F.A A.S. 
Selected from his publi hed Writings, and sys- 
tematically arranged — a Jk of the Author, 
SAMUEL DUN 
London: Thomas Tere: and Son; R. Grin and Co. Glasgow; 
and Tegg, Wise, and Co. Dubliv. 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. ee 65. 
ODERN ANTIQUITY, 
and other POEMS. 
By the late Rev. C, C, COLTON, Author of ‘ Lacon.’ 
“From the original Manuscript in the possession of 
Markham Sherwill. 
London: B. B. King, Monument-yard; and A. H. Baily and 
Co. 83, Cornhill, 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 


RITHIOF'S SAGA! or, the LEGEND of 


FRITHIOF, 
By ESAIAS TEGNER, 
Translated from the Swedish 
___ London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83, Cornhill. 


ln rT 18mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth ¢ extra, 
HE LIFE and TRAVELS of 
MUNGO PARK; with a Portrait, and ed of his Routes 
in Africa. By the Rev. “ BUCHA ANAN, AM 
A few Copies have been 
Smith, Eider, and Co, Eoade 








ed in foolscap 8v0. price 5s. 
and Fraser and Co, Edinburgh. 


na few days will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
r HE HISTORY of the ASSASSINS 3 
derived from Oriental Sources. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal German of — Chevalier Joseph Vou Hammer. 
By ©: SWALD CHARLES WOOD, M.D. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill, 


On the Ist of June will be published, in2 vols. 
HE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. 
Just published, in 2 vols. price 18s. 6d. boards, 
Elia: Essays. By Charles Lamb. 


Edward Moxon, | Dover-st street. 


Will be shortly published, 
MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
TORIES of STRANGE LANDS. 


1 vol. 8vo. price 15s.; illustrated by Zincographic Plates 
from original Drawings. 
“Edward Moxon, Dover street. 


Albe marle- -street, May | gd 
BBOTSFORD and NEWS'YEAD, 
By WASHINGTON serene, 


Is ene © THIS D. 


Major Downing’ s Letters, 
For ‘which, § see Jast | Quarterly Review. 


Just published, in n demy 12mo0. price 9s. cloth extra, illustrated 


v 12 Lithographic Views, 
OTICE S of the HOLY LAND; 
and of other Places mentioned in the Scriptures; in- 
cluding Arabia, Ex ; : visited iu the Years 
1832-33, 

** This book is destined to a wide-spread and enduring popu- 
Jarity. Numerous works have lately appeared onthe Holy Land, 
but we know of none in which the information regarding that 
hallowed country is at once so copious and interesting as the 
one before us, It is, we repeat, the best which has yet come 
under our notice.” —Observer. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


iu small Svo. bound in cloth, price 7s. 
x 
Q 





S : s 
THE LIPSRTINGS BRIDE, 
and other Poems. 
By Miss E M MA MARY GOLDIE 
London: Printed and published bv A, J. Valpy, Red Lion- 


nd sold by all Rooksellers. 


~ This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. bis. 
HE KNIGHT and the E ‘CH ANTRESS, 
With other POEM 
By LADY EMMELINE ST ART WORTLEY. 
By the same Authoress, 


London at Night, &c. Post Svo. 5s. 
The Village Church-yard, &c. Post 8vo.8s. 6d. 


London : + Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and d Longman. 
In 1 vol, post 8vo. price 6s. in boards, 


mA ees = de BURUWN; 
A Semi-Dramatic Poem. In Six Scenes, 


By HENRY AUSTEN DRIVER, 
Author of ‘The Arabs,’ a Poem. 

“1 felt that, if what was whispered and muttered and mur- 
mored was trae, { — unfit for England; if false, Eogland was 
unfit for me.”—Byr 

London: pire og hee, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


On June tst will be published, in feap. 6vo. with a Vignette 
price 6s. in cloth, the Third and concluding Volume of the 
ISTORY of the GERMANIC EMPIRE, 
By S. A, DUNHAM, Esq. 
Forming Vol. 67 of Dr. Larduer’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Published May 1, System of Zoology. By 
W. Swainson, Esq. 
Londou: Longman and Co,; and John Taylor. — 


cou Fleet-siree 


TANFIELD’S VIEWS on the RHINE, in 
the TYROL, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and FRANCE — 
The Subscribers to HEATH'S’ GALLERY of BRITISH EN- 
GRAVINGS are respectfully erry that splendid Views in the 
above-mentioned Countries, by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. 
will be incotporated in this Series, = publishing in Shilling 
Nambers, with Three Plates in each. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, _ Brown, Green, and Longman, 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. boards, 
TREATISE on the NAT URE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS 

(having an especial reference to Chri-tianity). With au Appen- 
dix on some common Difficulties; Lists of Books; &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








THE ATHENAUM. 





This day is published, price 8s., Proofs 12s. 
HE COTTAGE MUSICIANS, beautifully 
enzraved in Mezzotiut, by W. Carlos, from the original 
painting by W, Kidd. Size 12 inches by 15 high. 
This interesting subject has been engraved 48 a companion to 
the celebrated plare * John Anderson my Jo!’ after Kidd. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street; soid by all Printseliers. 


This day is published, 2nd edition, carefully revised, and illu 
trated by several Lithographs, 8vo. price 8s. 
N INQUIRY into the NATURE and 
CAUSES of LATERAL DEFORMITY of the SPINE; 
With Practical Hints for the Prevention aud Cure of this Affeciion, 
By EDWARD W. DUFFIN, M.D. 
“This volome is full of Hints deserving the notice of the 
Medical practitioner.”—London Med. and Phys. Journ, 
** We recommend it to the notice of our reaters.”—Lit. Gaz. 
oudou: Longman, Rees, Orae, and Co. 
nae Just published, 
~ ONGS of the PROPHETS; being Metrical 
‘ Versions of the most lofty and impassioned Strains of the 
Prophets o! the Old Testament, with Prose Remarks. Lu a veau- 
tiful litle Pocket Volume, price 3s, 6d. 
Orr and Smith, Paternoster-row, London; W. and R, Cham- 
bers, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 


On the ist of June will be published, in 2 vols. 8¥0. with Portraits, 
yy Eéotks of the LIFE of the RIGHT 
HON, SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
Eduted by his Son, ROBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dower-strect. 





TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, ETC. 
In 1 vol. svo. (pp. 350,) price 16s. in cloth, 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers; containing the 
BOOKS (upwards of 20,000) published in London, and those 
altered in Size and Price, since the Year 1814, to December 
1834, inclusive. 

London: Printed for Robert Bent (Literary Advertiser Office), 
Aldive Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row; and sold by ail Book- 
Sellers. 
Price 12s. 8vo. boards, 

GLIMPSE at the MONUMENTAL 
ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Eartiest Period to the Eighteenth Century. 
By MATTHEW HOLBECHE BLOXAM. 
liiustrated by Fifiy-tive Wood-cuts. 

London: W. Pickering, Chauvery-lane, and J. Weale, Hol- 
born; J, H. Parker, Oxford ; and Combe, junior, Leicester. 

“This anpretending, but elegant little book, is intended to 
supply the deficiencies of more voluminous works on mouumen- 
tal antiquities, by giving ‘a concise and connected view, and an 
attempt at some kind of classification’ of them; and while it is 
modestly termed ‘a Glimpse,’ it affords proof of the author’s 
abilitv to take a fall survey of his subiect;—and with a degree 
of delight, almost equal to that of Sir Thomas Brown, does Mr. 
Bioxam dig amoung * the treasures of time which lie in urns and 
mouumeuts,” ’—Athenanm, 

HERBERT'S ITALY. 
r Just published, in post Svo. price 10s. 
[tty and ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By CHARLES HERBERT, Esq. 

A work which, in the light form of a vook of travels, contains 
biographical aud critical sketches of the Italian classics, a short 
history of the prin: ipal ttalian republics, also a Catalogue Rai- 
sonné of Italian Writers emineat in literatare and science ; in- 
tersversed with brief sketches of manners, politics, and religion. 
Principaily designed as a companion to the Guide Book, and an 
iutroduction to Ltalian literature. 

Sherwood, Gilbert, aud Piper, Paternoster-row. 





Lately published, price 6s. No. L. of 
‘ re oar » 
OCHRANE’S FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents: Address to the Public. —Art. 1. Passavant’s Artistical 
Tour in Engis Life of Wolf, the German Philologist—3. 
Persian Poetr he Shah Nameh of Ferdousi—4. Recent Politics 
of Switzerland : Working of the New Constitutious—5s, Chateaa- 
briand’s Memoirs—6. Gidberg de Henwso's Geography and Sta- 
tisiies of Marocco—7. Quintana’s Lives of celebrated Spaniards: 
Lite of Las Casas—8. Schrader’s Edition of the Corpus Juris 
Civilix—9. Spanish Affairs—i0. Haufi’s Works—11. Queen Hor- 
teuse’s Tour in Laly iv 1830—Gleanings of Foreign Literary In- 
telligence, No. 1,—List of the principal New Works published 
on the Continent during the last three months, 

Published by Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane; and Robert 
Cadell, Edinvurgh. Sold by all respectable Booksellers, 

E If whom may be had, price 6s, 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXVIII. 
Also, Complete Sets, and single Numbers, of the same Work, 
from the be sinuing. 

*,* The Second Number of Cochrane’s 
Foreign Quarterly Review will appear in Jane. 


UIDE BOOKS for the CONTINENT, 


1, Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers. 
Post 8vo. sth edit. 155. 


2. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
3rd edit. 75. 6d. 

3. Belgium and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2 vols. post vo. 18s. : 

4. Autumn near the Rhine. 8vo. 14s. 

5. Simond’s Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

6. Dates and Distances; showing what may 
be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post svo. 8s. 6d. 
7. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 5th edit. 
7s. 6d. 1 vol. Mya 

8. Forsyth’s Antiquities, and Arts of Italy. 
4th edition, 7s. 6d. 1 vol. 

9. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 
small 6vo, il. 11s. 6d. 

10. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of 
Europe. Post 810. 12s. 

1. A Yearin Spain. By a Young American. 
2 vols, post Bvo, 16s, 

12. Dr. James Clarke’s Medical Advice for 
Travelling Luvalids, on Climate. 8vo. 128. 

oun Murray, le-str 








TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 
On the 19th inst. was published, in fc, 8vo. price 7s. canvas 


lettered, 
GRANDMOTHER'S ADVICE _ to 
YOUNG MOTHERS, on the PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of CHILDREN. 
By the COUNTESS DOWAGER MOUNTCASHELL. 
Revised aud augmented by the Author, 

*,* The observations and advice contained tn this little work 
are chiefly the result of the author’s own experience ; and when 
they are founded on the information of others, that information 
has been examined with the strictest attention, The book is the 
production of many years’ study and reflection; and the author 
cannot help flattering herself that it will be of use to those for 
whom it isdesigned—the anxious Mother, the attentive Governes;, 
and the careful Nurse. Long experience and much observation 
have induced her to believe, that a great_ number of the diseases 
which afflict the human race, are the effects of impradence and 
neglect in the early part of life; and that by constant and judi- 
cious aitention to the physical education, during the first filteen 
years, many of these diseases mizit be avoided. For this reason 
she is anxious todiffuse amongst her own vex, a species of know- 
ledge which may evable mothers to educate their children with 
better pro<pects of health and hoppivess; and perhaps occasion 
them to take a greater interest in the welfare of their offspring, 
by proving how it depends on their attention, 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
MOORE'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
This day is published, in fcap. svo. with a Vignette, 
HE HISTORY of IRELAND. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Vol. [. price 6s. in cloth. 
Forming Vol. 65 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 
Complete Works published in the Cabinet of History: 
Scotland. By Sir W. Scott. 2 vols. 12s. 
Italian Republics. By J. C. L. De Sismondi. 


1 vol. 6s 
By T. C. Grattan. 1 vol. Gs. 





Netherlands. 
Outlines of History. By Thos. Keightley. 


lvol, 6s. 
France. By E. E. Crowe. 
United States of America. 2 vols. 12s. 
Poland. By S.A. Dunham. 1 vol. 6s. 


Chronology of History. By Sir H. Nicolas. 
I vol. 65. 
The Church. By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 


2 vols. 12%. 
Spain and Portugal. By S. A. Dunham. 
By S. A. 


3vols. 18s. 


5 vols. 30s. 


Europe during Middle Ages. 
Dunham. 4 vols. 24s. 
Switzerland. Ilvol. 6s. 


Fall of the Roman Empire. 
2 vols. 12s. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


DR. GREEN ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
Just published, by Whittiker and Co. 8vo, bits. 12s. 
(By permission, dedicated to Sir Heury Halford, Bart, &c. &c.) 


A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 
DISEASES of the SKIN, including a Particular Consider- 
ation of the more frequent aud intractavle forms of these Affec- 
lions. Illustrated by namerous cases, 
By JONATHAN GREEN, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and formerly 
Surgeon in his Majesty’s Royal Navy. 

It has been the Author’s aim tv this Compendiam to condense 
withio the smallest possible space, not merely the results of his 
own experience, but the whole amount of practical information 
extant upou this bighly-important class of diseases. His most 
particular attention is constantly given to the characters by 
which they may be distinguished one from another, aud to the 
most approved and available means of treatment recommended 
for their cure. 

“* This is an excellent compendium, evincing ereat experience 
and suecess on the part of the author,” &c.—Dr. Ryan's Surg. 
and Medical Journal. 

“We earnestly recommend those who are interested in the 
subject not onty to read this book, but to put the efficacy of the 
agent to tne test.”— London Medical Gazette, 

** Dr. Green is known to the profession to have an extensive 
practice in skin diseases, and in this book they are very accurately 
descrived,” &c.—London Med, and Surg. Journal. 

** We can state from our own knowledge of the benefits ex- 
perienced by numerous patients, and heartily recommend both 
the work and the system it advocates,” &c.—Literary Gazette. 

“This highly valuable work is, or ought to be, addressed 
exclusively to the profession,’’ &c,—Alheneum. 


By Sismondi. 








COLBURN’S NOVELISTS, ETC. 

On the Ist of June, uniform with the Waverley Novels, price 5s. 
bound and embellished, with a Portrait of the Author and a 
Vignette, Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.) of 

RAMBLETYE HOUSE. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Forming the June Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 

A new and select Collection of Works of Fiction by the most 
distinguished Living Writers. Publishing Monthly, at only 5s. 
per vol. bound, 

N.B. The Works already published in this Collection are— 

1. Mr. Butwer’s PELHAM, complete in 2 vols. 10. 

2. Mr. Warpe’s TREMAINE, complete in 2 
vols. 10s. 


3. Lapy Morcan’s O’DONNEL, complete in 1 


vol. 5s. 2. 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS OF 
IRELAND AND THE UNION, 
The Sixth and Concluding Part, price 8s 

This New and Cheaper Edition may now therefore be had, 
complete in 6 Parts, or in 2 vols, 4to, with all the original 40 
Portraits and other Embellishments, price 2d. 8. bound, originally 
published at 5d. 5s. 


3. 
THE EARL OF MULGRAVE’S NOVELS. 
New Editions: ‘ Matilda,’ 2 vols.—* Yes and No,’ 2 vols, 125.— 
* The Contrast,’ 3 vols. 
Pabiished for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 





—_— 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. embellished with M 
oe % powrice 21s. cloth, aps and Plates, 
LGIERS, with NOTICES of the Neigh. 
bouring STATES of BARBARY. 
By PEXCEVAL BARTON LORD, M.B. M.R.Cs, 
Of the Bombay Medical Establishmen, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





Just published, in Leg raed 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
t 


© Second Edition of 
ep 
‘PHE_ VILLA and COTTAGE FLonisty 
DIRECTORY ; being a familiar Treatise on Floricultare: 
particularly the Management of the best staze, bed, and border 
Fiowers, useally cultivated in Great Britain. To which are 
added, Directions tor the Management of the Green-houge Hot. 
house, and Conservatory; with the different Modes Of raising and 
propagating Exotic Plaats. Loterspersed with Many new physio. 
logical Observations, and various useful Lists, 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S, 
“When gardeners are b tauisis they are always worth being 
attended to, aud Mr. Main’s precepts are all founded io trae 
science. We strongly recommend the work,’’—Atlas, 

“This is a useful and concise compendium of the floris’s art 

—Gentleman’s Mag. i 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria lane, 





Just published in 18mo. 2s. cloth, 3s, roan gilt edges, 
EVOTIONAL REFLECTIONS on the 
PSALMS of David ; for the use of Christians of ali De. 


hbowinations, 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, 
Author of the * Scholar's Spelling Assistant,’ &c, 
Also, by the same Author, same size and price, 
The Christian’s Manual; or, Prayers for 
every Morning and Evening in the Week, 
T. Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


26, Holles-street, May 93, 
Edward Charton has this day published the following Important 
and Interesting New Works. 


2nd edition, very carefully revised and corrected, and embellished 
with four Engrasings ov Steel, in 2 vols. price 12s, 
ACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY in INDIA, 
in THIBET, LAHORE, and CACHEMERE, io the Years 
1828-31. 2. 
in royal 1Smo. beautifully printed from new type, price 6s, 


STANDARD FRENCH WORKS, 
Vol. 1., containing 
DE LAMARTINE’s SOUVENIRS PENDANT UN 
VOYAGE EN ORIENT. Vols. 1. and LI, 


3. 
Tn 1 volume, 

THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING; 
Intended for the Use of Lezisiitors, and all other Persons con 
cerned in the waking and understanding of English Laws. 

By ARTHUR SYMONDS, Esq. 


4. 
Price 4s. 
THE PRIME MINISTER. 
Dedicated to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

A Poem political and bistorical—pourtraying, in Heroic Verse, 
the present great Crisis of the Country—the Relation of Mr. 
O'Connell to the Governmeut—and the Conduct of the lue 
Premier and the late Oppo-iti n. 

ya PEER, 
* Most anvious for his country’s good.” —Mallet. 
EIGHTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED, 
In a neat pocket volume, bound, price 4s. 6d. 
OUILLON’S ‘TOURIST’S FRENCH 
COMPANLON, consisting of Familiar Conversations, en 
every topic which can be useful to the Continental Traveller or 
to the Pupil: together with Models of Letiers, Notes, aud Cards, 
occasionally used; the whoie exhibiting the true Pronunciation 
of the French Language, tie silent letters being printed in latie 
throughout the Work. By M. DE ROUILLON, The Eighth Edi- 
tion, much enlarged, < 
Lonton: Sold by Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Whit 

taker and Co. ; Darton and Harvey ; Simpkin and Marsvall; W. 

Darton; Hamilion and Co.; Souter; Mosley and Sons, Derby; 

and John Stacy, Norwich. 








In demy 8vo,, with a Porirait, price 12s. . 
| bed od of JOHN SELDEN, 
and of the Political Strazgle during the reigus of the 

first two Monarchs of the House of Stuart, 

By GEORGE W. get pe F.L.S. 
ec rege, nec pr sed utroque. 
London: Orr and Smith, uoster-row ; and W, and R. 
Chambers, Waterloo-place, Edinbargh. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HI$ 
MAJESTY THE KING. 
Ready for immediate publication, 


HE FIRST PARI of the WORKS 
OF THE LaTé 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


In announcing the publication of a connected series of the 
works of the late highly talented President of the Royal Academy, 
the Publishers feel that they have only faithfully to pourtray, by 
the Art of Engraving, the grace aud excellence which 80 pre- 
eminently distinguished the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawreuce, 0 

pest gratification to every admirer of the Fine Arts 
in this kingdom. To accomplish this object, aud to render ils 
work worthy of the high patronage which has been so xraciously 
bestowed, will be their especial aim ; and they have every cont 
dence that, aided by the talents of the most celebrated Engravers, 
With whom they have made specific arrangements to secure t 
coustant benefit of their exertions, THE ENGRAVED WORKS OF 
Sir Thomas Lawrence will rank among the highest in estimation 
of any production of the Fine Arts of the present day. The 
tinguished character and celebrity of the persovages, the asso 
ciations with which they are connected, and the acknowledged 
transcendent taleuts of Sir Thomas Lawrence him-elf, all com- 
bine to make this a work of the greatest importance aud interest. 

The Pablishers feel much gratified at the warm and cordial 
encouragement aniversally given to this undertaking, wherever it 
has been made known, and for the free access which Proprim 
of Pictures painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence have so kindly 
afforded them. 

A Part will appear at regular intervals of Three Months, co" 
taining Three Plites, engraved ia the very first style of OuN 
tinto, by SAMUEL COUSINS, CHARLES TURNER, J0 
BROMERY, and other eminent Engravers. 

Subscribers’ names received by Hodgson, Boys, and Gravel 
Priuweliers to the King, 6, Pall Mail, 
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Jt ONA price Ss. 6d. 
ONGREGATIONAL REFORM, accord- 
ing to the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
By the Rev, PETER HALL, M.A. 
Rector of Milston, Wilts, and Curate of St, Luke's, Chelsea. 
London: Hamilton and Adams, Paternosier-row; and T. 
Combe, jun. Leicester. 


A FIRST FRENCH SCHOOL BOOK, 
Just pul lished, in 12m0, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE BEGINNER'S FRENCH BOOK; 
LIFE of ALFRED the GREAT, by RAPIN-THOYRAS ; 
with a GRAMMATICAL VOCABULARY of all the words as 
they occur in the work: to which is added, a DICTIONARY 
of the GENDERS of the FRENCH NOUNS, with a Series of 
Exercises thereon, agreeably with the decisions of the French 
lemys 
Ay Ne LAMBERT. Member of the Philoloyical Society, &c. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 


ee , , — 
DR. SOUTHEY S EDITION OF COWPERS 
ned WORKS, 
ily will be publis the FIRST VOLUME of this Work. 
Speedily = ° ‘ containing . 


LIFE of COWPER, 
which will comprise most of the Literary History of Eug- 
jaud during half a Century, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D. 

Ilastrated with a ricbly-eograved Portrait of Cowper, an ex- 
qui-ite Vignette by Goodall, and a Portrait of the Poet’s Mother, 
beautifully enzraved by Robinson. The work will be finely 

ated by Whittingham, inthe attractive form of Byron, Crabbe, 

igeworth, Xe. Price 5s. each volume. 
The Second Volume will contain, ornamented with three 


exquisite Plates, 
The REMAINING PORTION of COWPER’S LIFE; 
Witha LIFE of JOHN NEWTON, of OLNEY, by SOUTHEY; 
And a Porton of COWPER'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

#_* The extensive flow of Original Letiers and other impor- 
tant communications to the Editor, from ail the friends and 
coonesions of the Poet, have somewhat delayed the appearance 
of the First Volume of this important edition of Cowper's works ; 
but the advantage given to it by these valuable additions, an 
the Editor’s devotion to the subject, must eusure to the work 
extensive patronage. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
N.B. A Prospectas to be had of all Booksellers, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE GENUINE PLATES 
OF HOGARTH, 
In FIFTY-TWO 5s. NUMBERS, 

Preparing for publication in Nambers, not to exceed Fifty-two, 
rice 5s. each, Coutaining, for the most part, Three Plates, or 
‘wo aud a Sheet of Letter-press, printed on a superior draw- 

ing-paper prepared for the occasion, in imperial folio, com- 
ting the Work at the moderate price of 


130. 
> WW , , 
HE WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
from the ORIGINAL PLATES, purchased by the present 
Proprietors of the late Alderman Boydell, and now iully restored 
byeminent Engravers; with the addition of many Subjects which 
were not in that Collection. ‘To which are prefixed, 

A BIOGRAPHICAL, ESSAY of the GENIUS and PRODUC. 

TIONS of HOGARTH, and Explanations of the Subjects of the 
ies. By JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A. 

The Proprietors, being desirous of placing the Genuine Prints 
of Hogarth in the hands of all his admirers, have determined to 
putlish this Edition at less than half the price of the former, 
and yet more complete, as additional Piaies will be given. ‘The 
publishers pledge them-elves that the impressions of the Plates 
shail be clear and perfect, as thev are determined not to print 
more copies than can be produced in good order, however large 
the demand may be for this Edition; bud as the very low terms 
may induce a large subscription, the earliest names received 
will not only secure copies of the work, but will of course also 
have the best impressions, The subscription must be closed, 
and the public shall have due notice of it, when ihe limited im- 
— how printing is exhausted, After this Edition it can 
ardly be expected that another will ever be published from the 
Plates engraved by the great painter himself. The subscriptions 
will be nambered as received, and the impressions delivered 
aceordinely, 

The Publishers recommend gentlemen to forward their names 
through their respective booksellers as soon as they determine to 
subscribe, that they may be placed on the London list without 
delay, and secure an early number. 

*,* A Portfolio, constructed on a new plan, is preparing, to 
Preserve the Numbersin the course of publication, at a mod 





Pablished this day, price 5s. 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S LIFE of NAPO- 
LEON, Vol, VI.; forming Volume XIII. of the PROSE 
WORKS, with Designs after Turner. 

2. Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 
New Edition; Plates. With Sir Walter Scott’s Introductions 
and Notes. 5s. each volume. 

*,* With Octavo Proof Impressions of the whole 96 En- 
gravings, 12s. extra charged ou each Set. 
The 96 Octavo Proofs separate, 1. 1s. : 

3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, complete in 12 
vols. New Edition; Turner's Designs, with the Author's [ntro- 
ductions, various Readings, and copious Notes, 5s. €ach volume, 

#,* With Octave Proof Impressions of the whole 24 Desigus 
by ‘Turner, 6s. extra charged. 
‘he 24 Octavo Proofs separate, 125. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co, London, 
NEW WORKS, 

Published, by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
HE CORPORATIONS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, Vol. f.  8vo. 12s. 
By A. E. COCKBURN, Esq, Barrister-at-Law, 
Oue of the Commissioners. 
The Second Volume, which will complete the Work, will be 
published almost immediately, 


2. 
JOURNAL of a VISIT to CONSTANTINOPLE, 
And some of the GREEK ISLANDS. 
By John Auldjo, Esq. F.G.S. 
Author of ‘ Ascent of Mont Blane,’ aud * Sketehes of Vesuvius.’ 
8vo. with Plates, etched vy George Cruikshank, from 
Drawings by the Author, 10s. 6d. 


MR. JAMES’8 NEW NOVEL. 
THE GIPS Y; a Tale. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 
By the Author of ‘ Daruley,’ * Richeliea,’ ‘ Mary of Burgundy,’ 
* Life and Adventutes of John Marston Hall,’ &. 

“ The pen of a bold masterly writer of fiction is in every chap- 
ter to be recogniaed.”— Morning Herald, 

“* Ove of the very best of the season.””"—Allas, 

“© One of the very few good novels which the present year has 
produced.”"—Court Mag. 


4. 
THE ENGLISH in INDIA, and other SKETCHES. 
By A Traveller. 2 vols. 2ts, 

“The author has observed life, and studied the workings of 
the haman heart.”— Spectator. 

“ Displays no common talent.”—Allas, 

“Of great interest....A spirited and correct representation of 
English lile iu india."—Court Magazine. 


5 
ROSABEL ; or, Sixty Years Ago. A Novel. 
By the Authoress of ‘ Constance,’ Xc. 
3 vols. 1d, lis. 6d. 

“€ An acnte appreciation of human nature, a sufficient know- 
ledge of life, vivacity iv description, and a power to combine the 
whole into an interesting narrative, are the sure recommenda- 
tious of * Rosabel.’""—Literary Gazelte. 

6. 
T HE wil E; 
Or, WOMEN AS THEY ARE, 
A Domestic Draw ln three Acts, 
1 vol. feap, 8vo. with Plates. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


THE CLASSIC and CONNOISSEUR in ITALY 
and SICILY; 
With an Appendix, containing an Abridged Translation of Lanzi’s 
* Storia Pittorica.’ 
By the Rev. G. W. D. Evans. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
* Just the kind of publication that is likely to be perused at 
leisure by fire-side travellers with profit and delight.”’—Allas. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, London. 
HE SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD; 
Philosophie ally considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, Exq, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 
Sth edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 
The Second Volume may be had separately, price 14s. 


2. 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY ; 


of Sermons trom Eminent Divines of the Church of 








price to subscribers, 
Nomber 1, containing Three Plates, was published on the 
iéth Instant, and a Number wiil be continued every fortnight. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Piates, 1/. 1s. 
BSERVATIONS on TA 
By the late JOHN BELL, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinbargh, &c. 
_ 2nd edition, corrected and enlarged. 

“The subject of Italy we imagined bad been thoroughly ex- 
hausied : and, eminent as were the talents which distinguished 
Mr. Bell 8 professional career, we were prepared to expect little 
from his pen beyond a few critical remarks. But we know not 

it was, the preface, so modestly, so touchingly written by 
his editor, his widow, led us insensibly on, and we were auxious 
to we how he commenced his tour.—Page 1. 





A Selecti 
England, chiefly within the last Half Century. 

With Notes, &. by the Rev, T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 
Complete in 6 vols. small svo. with 6 Portraits of Distinguished 
Prelates, 30s. cloth. 

#,* Any Volume may be purchased separately. 

*€ A little library for a churchman, and a treasure for the pious 
among the laity.”"—Literary Gazette, 


3. 

WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. 
With additional Sermons, &c. and a Lite of the Author, 
By the Rev. Edmund Paley, M.A. Vicar of Easingwold. 
new edition, 6 Vols. $vo. 2/. 14s. bds. 

By the same Author, 
SERMONS on SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
Sth edit. 10s. 6d. bds. 


4. 
PRINCIPLES of CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 
c . 





ibility and philosophic spirit 
itinerary of no mediocre descrip- 
terse, and pare; his lights 
lisposed with a masterly hand; his page, like a 
mirror, reflects the scene in its natural order and coloor. He 
looked around him with the eye of a poet, and he seemed to for. 
ket his sufferings trom health, when revelling in those romantic 
dreams, which, when duly chastened, and touched with a spirit 
of devotion, shed such a charm ou existence. Take, as an in- 
Stance, bis first evening visit to the Cathedral of Milan, page 57. 
Take also the Bridge of Pavia, the only description realizing the 
impressions of that enchanting spot, (page 80). by such a 
guide as Mr. Bell, we traverse the beaten road of Italy with new 
delight ; and we know of no work to which we could refer for 
Such fascinating descriptions of landscapes and manarrs as are 
to be found in this volane. For instance, where shall we find 
descriptions so powerful and afiecting, such as his profession of 
&nun? We regret that this episode is too long for insertion ; 
We substitute for it one of his nights in Florence, which we ven- 
tore to say is without any parailel in any composition in prose 
or poetry. Mr, Bell's observations on Rome are inspired by all 
the choicest assoviations of classical antiquity. The chanting of 
the * Miserere’ has long been celebrated, and a thousand times 
described by tourists; the following magical representation is 
Worth the whele of them put together, The description of 
Easter Sunday is still more magnificent.”—New Monthly Rev. 
Naples: Printed by Fibreno; for John Rodwelly New Bond- 
Street, London, 





g the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Cousolations 
of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burus, M.D. 
Regius Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, &c. 
i2mo, 4th edil, 7s. bus, 


REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 
Selected, with Prefatory Remarks, by Robert Southey, Esq. 
The only complete Editions. 

2 vols. 8vo. 248. bds,; and 1 vol, 24mo. with engraved Title and 
Vignettes, 5s. bds, 

N.B. The property of the Family baving been invaded, it is 
necessary to state that these are the on/y Editions which contain 
the Life by Mr. Southey, and the whole of the contents of the 


Third Volame. 6 
BOOK of NATURE; 

A Popular Illustration of the general Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation, in its Unorganized and Organized, its Corporeal and 
Mental Departments. 

By J. Mason Good, M.D, &c. 
3rd edit, 3 vols. foolxcap Svo. 24s. cloth. 
“The best philosophical digest of the kind which we have 
seen.”—Monthly Review. 


7. 
ORIENTAL CUSTOMS; 
Applied to the Iilustration of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By Samuel Burdery A.M. &ce 12m0. G6 6ds 





NEW MEDICAL WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


ICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE, 
By J. COPLAND, M.D, FP.R.S. &e. 
Parts 1. Il, and HEL. 9s. each. 

“ The work is a miracle of indusiry, and forms a fitting com- 
panion to the justly-popular Surgical Dictionary of Mr. Cooper.” 
— Medical Gazette. 2. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By John Eliiotsou, M.D, Cantab, F.R.S. 

With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the 
INSTLTUTIONES PHYSIOLOGICA, of J. F. bLUMENBaCH, 
re sor in the University of Gottingen. 

Sth edition, 8vo, with numerous Wood-cuts, Part I., 10s. 6d, 
#,* The remaining Part will appear at Midsummer. 


3. 
THE STUDY of MEDICINE. 
By John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. &e, 
4th edit. improved from the Author's MSS. and by reference to 
the latest advances in Physiology, Pathology, and Practice, 
By Samuel Cooper, Prof. of Surgery iv the London University. 
4 thick vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

“ The * Study of Medicine’ is brought up to the highest standard 
of the present day, and as a work of reference, at once systema- 
tic and comprehensive, has no rival in medical literature.” —Med, 


Gaz. 4. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of the 


EYE. 
By William Mackenzie, M.D. 
Lecturer on the Eve in the University of Glasgow, 
2nd edit. 1 thick vol, with Plates, and above 100 Wood-cuts, 25s, 


ELEMENTS of SURGERY. 
By R. Liston, F.R.C.S. BE. & og to North London Hospital. 
thick vol. 27s. 
The Three Parts may still be had separately, price 9s, each. 


ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and 
THERAPEUTICS. 
By A. T. Thomson, M.D. &e. 
2ad edit. complete in 1 vol, 8vo, 218, 


7. 
PATHOLOGICAL and SURGICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS on the DISEASES of the JOINTS. 
By Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., Serjeant-Surgeon to the King, &c. 
Svo. 3rd edit. altered and enlarged, 10s, 6d. 


ve same Author 


By th ’ 
LECTURES on the DISEASES of the URINARY 
ORGANS 


5. 
2nd edit. with Alterations and Additions. 8s. 


ATLAS of DELINEATIONS of CUTANEOUS 
ERUPTIONS; 
Illustrative of the Descriptions in * Bateman’s Synopsis of 
Cutaneous Diseases,’ 
By A. Todd Thomson, M.D. &c. 
Royal 8vo. 29 coloured Plates, 3. 3s. 


9. 
LECTURES on DISEASES of the CHEST. 
By Thomas Davies, M.D. | vol.8vo. Nearly ready. 


10. 
THE DUBLIN PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY. 
By Henry Maunsell, M.D. 
Lecturer on Midwifery, &c. at the Park Street Medical School. 
12mo. 5s. 


il. 

TRANSACTIONS of the MEDICAL and CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY of LONDON; 
Comprising valuable Papers on Medicine and Surgery. 
With Piates, 8vo. New Series. Vol. 1. In the press. 


12. 
MEDICAL GAZETTE; 
A complete and authentic Record of Medical Literature, &c. 
In Weekly Numbers, and in Monthly Parts. 
LASTIC PEN-HOLDER.—Patent Perry- 

d ian Elastic Pen-Holder, with appropriate Pens. The 
novel constroction of this Elastic Holder confers on the Pea 
unequalled advantages, by imparting au agreeable softuess and 
flexibility, rendering it so perfectly unc trained in its action, 
that it never faigues the hand, and enat it to pass over any 
description of paper with ease and expedition, Nine Peus, with 
Patent Elastic Holder, 2s. 6d. e 

Sold on Cards, by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens, 
and at the M fi y, 37, Red Li 1 rT 





Dite 
WASS’S PURIFIED WHITE 
e ALMOND SOAP. 

The Manufacturers of Fancy Soaps have long since considered 
they had arrived at the summit of perfection; but the first trial 
of Wass’s White Almond Soap will prove that the discovery 
R. W. has made exceeds all other Soaps for its purity, by 
cleansing aud softening the skin, and making @ superior creamy 
lather, which adds so much tothe comfort in washing and shaving, 
as well as the fine fragrance of its perfume, From the many 
satisfactory accounts which have been re:eived of this valuable 
article, R. W. will select one remark from a Gentleman con- 
cerning it.—** | have been a connoisseur in Soap ever since | 
began to shave—(and the Gentleman appeared to be upwards of 
fifty years of age)—1 have travelled through Germany, France, 
Italy, &c., and have used all the Soaps which have been recom- 
mended to me, but | have not found any to equal your White 
Almond Soap.”’—Sold in squares at 6d., and round cakes at 6d., 
Iss, and 1s, 6d, each; being one-third less than the usual price 
for fine Fancy Soaps.— Vauufactured by R. Wass, 21, King 
William-sireet, Loudon Bridge. 





NERVOUS AND SPASMODIC AFFECTIONS. 
OWERS’ ANTI-SPASMODIC and STO- 
MACHIC ESSENCE is a tried and safe remedy for Spasm 
in all its modification nd for every variety of Nervous Afiec- 
tion. It allays nervous irritabiliry, inducing mental quiet and 
refreshing sleep; warms, without injuriously stimulating the 
Stomach, and quickly relieves the most violent paroxssms 
Spam, as well as the sense of oppression or pain, occasioned by 
wind. There is no opiam or lavdanum in its composition. 

Sold in 2s. Od., 4s. 6¢., and tis. Bottles, by Thon Kater, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Pauls, London; and (a 
thenticated by his name and address in the Government stamp, 
and a fac simile of the signature of Mr. Joby wers on the 
label.) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Oxford street; at the 
Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville street, Dublin; Duncan, 
Flockhart, and Co. Edinburgh; Dennis and Son, York; and of 
the principal Druggists throughout the United Kingdom, 
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STANDARD FAMILY EDITION OF MIL 


TON, WITH TURNER'S ILLUSTRATIONS, NOW READY. 


Onthe 30th will appear, with the Magazines, price only 5s. in a novel and superbly embossed binding, 


THE LIFE 


OF JOHN MILTON. 


By SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BART. K.I. &c. 


Being Vot. I. of the First Complete and Standard Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MILTON; 


With Imaginative Vignette Illustrations by J.M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 


To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, with new and carefully-selected Annotations, and Notices of Milton’s Contemporaries, Critics, and Biographers; the whole 
arranged in a popular and luminous form, especially adapted for Families. 
Illustrations to this Volume : 1. Mustering of the Warrior Angels, engraved by Robert Brandard—2. An exquisitely-engraved Portrait in line, from Faithorne’s celebrated original 


Drawing, by W. C. Edwards. 


#4* Specimens of the type, paper, binding, &c. may be seen at all Booksellers, to whom orders are respectfully requested to be sent forthwith, that early impressions of the Plates may be 
secured. Volume II. (which commences the Poetry,) will be ready with the Magazines on the 30th June. 


*,* A few Proofs of Mr. Turner's Engravings before letters, 7s. 6d. each. 
JOHN MACRONE, 3, SAINT JAMES’S SQUARE. 





CONDITION OF THE BLACKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
: In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TOUR 
in the UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from 
April 1833, to October 1834. 
y E. S, ABDY, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
ean, John Murray, Alvemarie-sireet. 
This day is published, with many [llustrations, vo, 30s, 
GY PT and T HE BE S, 
From Observations made during a Residence of more 
than Tweive bs in Dares one smene the Ruins of Thebes, 
y J. G, i, Esq. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, with Thirty-three Wood Engravings, post 8V0. 12s. * 
A VISIT to ICELAND, in the SumMER 
of 1834. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jan., 
Author of * Excursions to the North of Europe.’ 
ohn Murray, Alvemarle-street. 
This day is published, 2 vols. post Svo. Qs. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY of 
the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEETH CENTURIES, 
Translated trom the German of FREDERICK VON RAUMER, 
By LORD FRANCIS EGERTON, M.P, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Just published, with Maps and Charts, 8yo. price 2s. 6d. 
OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Vol. V. Part I. 
John Morray, Albemarie-street. 











, This day, 2 vols. post Svo. 
OURNAL ot a RESIDENCE in 
AMERICA, 
By Mrs, BUTLER (late Miss FANNY KEMBLE), 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 


Third Edition, crown 6vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 15s. 


II, 
GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY: 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES, 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
2 vols. crown 8V0. 10s, 6d. each, 


Ill. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 
4 vols. post Svo. 12 Plates and 150 Woodcuts, 24s, 
IV. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVyY’Ss 
SALMONIA, or DAYS OF FLY-FISHING. 
Third Edition, small svo, 12s, 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL. 
$ H AVY. 


y . 
Third Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 


Vi. 

HOOKER’S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY. 
Complete in 3 vols. svo. 112 Plates, 4l. 14s.6d. Single Numbers, 
lus, 6d. each. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. the Sixth Part of 
INDEN’S BYRON BEAUTIES; or, the 
principal Female Characters in Lord Byron’s Poems, en- 
graved from Original Paintings by the first Ariists, containing 
1. Angiolina ......... 
2. Maid of Saragoza 
3. Aurora Raby ...... ° od. 
Proofs, royal 4to. 4s.; India proofs, 5s he Plates also sold 
separately, beautifully coloured, 2s. each. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fieet-street. 


Bree KEDON’S ROAD BOOK, from 
LONDON to NAPLES. The Subscribers to this Work 

are respectiully informed, that the 3rd, 4th, and Sth Parts, com- 

pleting the work, are now ready. They contain fifteen finely- 

engraved Views and two Maps, and are delivered bound together, 
wice 12s. Proofs imperial svo. 16s.; India proofs, 21s. ; Proofs 
pre yp yg oe 31s. 6d, 

ohn Murray, Albemarle-sireet; Charles Tilt, Fleet- A 
and Rodwell, Bond-street, . ne 

Of whom may be had, 

The Road Book complete, in one vol 
illustrated with twenty-five Views and five Maps, 
in cloth, price 24s. ; Proofs imp, 8vo. 31s, 
Proofs before letters, imp. 4to, 31, 3s. 










ume, 
strongly bound; 
Gd.; India proofs, 42s. ; 





THE GREAT COMET. 
In a neat pocket volume, price 4s. cloth, with a representation 
of the Orbit of the Comet of 1832, i 
CIENTIFIC NOTICES of COMETS in 
GENERAL and in Particular of the COMET of 1832, 
whose revolution is of six years and three quarters duration. 
Translated from the French of M, ARAGO, 
By Colonel CHARLES GOLD, C.B. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 





Tuis day is published, iu 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. Lis. 6d. 
17 ~ . 
HE LITERARY LIFE and Unpublished 
MISCELLANIES of JOHN GALT. 

This Work coutains, in the Biographical Part, an account of 
the origin aod circamstances atteuding the conception and 7 
lication of the Author’s separate productions, with various Lite- 
rary Anecdotes, The Miscellanies will consist of Vales in the 
Scottish, English,and American dialects, with Essays on diflerent 
subjects, &c. 

W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London, 

*,* Those Subscribers who vave not got copies, are requested 

to apply to their own Booksellers. 
NEW WORKS, 
Just published by 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 3 vols. small 6vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


A PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND, 


SYRIA, &e. 
By M. DE _LAMARTINE, 
#_* The occasions! Poctry metrically rendered 
by Miss LANDON, 
2 


BELFORD EGIS, 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of * Our Village,’ * Rienzi,’ xc. 3 vols, 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with two Portraits from a Painting by Kneller, 
and a Bust by Rysbrach, by permission of the Bari of Egremont, 
MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 

By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxou, 


4. 
M Y bt &. 
By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ 
“Wild Sports of the West,’ &c. 3 vols, 


a 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
luctuding a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 

By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE, 21st Fusiieers, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

“A most entertaining book of travels; and, to emigrants, 
= prove of the utmost practical utility.””"—Naval and Military 

azelle, 


6. 
LOD O R E, By Mrs. Suettery. 
Author of ‘ Frankenstein,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* One of the best novels it has been, of late years, our good 
fortune to read.”’—Fraser’s Mag. 
7 


UNDER THE DIRECTIONS OF THE LORDS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
_,, 1 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
TO AFRICA AND ARABIA, 
Performed in H.M.S. Leven and Barracouta, from 1822 to 1826, 

Vader the Command of Capt. F. W. W. Owen, R.N. 

By Capt. Thomas Boteler, R.N. 

8 


THE HEIR OF MORDAUNT. 

By the Author of ‘ Adelaide.’ 3 vols, 

“A pleasant specimen of the novel of society,”—Atheneum, 
ALSO, JUST READY. 
In 3 vols. post svo. 
THE MONNI IN Ss. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Spy,’ The Pilot,’ &c. 
2. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of * The Chaperon,’ 


Je 
SECOND EDITION, revised, with a New Preface, 
THE UNFORTUNATE MAN 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N, 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols, 


4. 
HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON, 
By J. P. KENNEDY, Esq. 

Author of ‘ Swallow Barn,’ &c. 3 vols, 





A new edition, with several Illustrations, from Drawings by 
Schetky. 2 vols, post Svo. price 2is. 
HE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK, 
Second Series. 
By Captain GLASCOCK, R.N, 
Author of ‘Tales of a ‘Tar,’ &c. 

**€ All his books have been excellent, but his last is best ofall’ 

© | ca’ him aSea-Smollett.’ ”’—Blackwood’s Mog. 

** Glascock is unquestionably the Corypheeus in delineating the 
habits, manners, aud even thoughts of the unsophisticated son 
of the sea, and the life and discipline of a man-of-war,”— 
United Service Journat. 

THE LATEST WORK ON IRELAND. 
In 2 vols, Svo. price 21s. the 3rd edition, 
[RELAND in 1834. By H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of ‘ Spain in 1830,’ &c. 

“Written in an honest and impartial spirit.”—£dinburgh 
Review. 

** Drawn by a careful and impartial man.”—Times. 

‘He would refer to a passage in a recent work on Ireland by 
Mr. Inglis, which, he believed, was regarded by both sides as 
impartial.’—Lord Stanley’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
2ud April. 





Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, priee 6d. J 
LETTER to ISAAC ‘TOMKINS, Gent, 
Author of ‘Thoughts upon the Arisiocracy,’ from 
MAITHEW HICKS. 
London: Richard Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster- 
row. 





Pe ta “Just published, price Is. 
YHE ENGLISH EXPLANATOR; or, a 


Dive into Grammar, to bring its Elements on the surface 


aud in full view. 
By EDWARD ALLEN, 
The Parts of Speech. 
Here we are, a goodly crew, 
Born and bred to give to you 
lotellectual riches, 
Without us, Art, and Science too, 
Must hobble on without a shoe, 
Or e’en a pair of breeches. 
Published by G. Mann, 39, Cornhill. 


POSTHUMOUS NOVEL OF WM. GODWIN, JUN. 
With a MEMOIR by HIS FATHER, This day, A 
HE ORPHANS of UNWALDEN; 
or, THE SOUL’S TRANSFUSION. 

*** Transfusion’ is a remarkable book. It stands out in as dis- 
tinct a relief from among the novels generally current at presev, 
asa cedar with its biack green foliage amid a plantation of 
commouer trees. The family spirit—the same which suggested 
the glorious novel of ‘St. Leon’—is to be traced in every page. 
Like those novels, it is based upon a conception orizinal and 
extravagant; its characters and scenes are wrought out witha 
stern vigour which lays hold of the reader’s miod at once, and 
holds it captive till the tale is told.”—Atheneum, 

Printed for John Macrone, 3,St. James’s-square. 


~ Published by Baldwin and ‘Cradock, Paternoster-row, and 


+ J. Valpy, London, 
CHREVELIUS’ GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEXICON, With many new words. Second Edition, im- 

proved and enlarged; to which is added, a Copious English @ 

Greek Lexicon, intended to assist the learner in Greek Compo- 
sition. Edited by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A. of Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge, and Head Master of King’s College School, 

London. In a large vol. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By W. 
Robertson, A.M, of Cambridge. New Edition, royal 12m. 
15s. bound. a 

Analecta Latina Majora ; exactly on the Plan 
of Dalzell’s Analecta Greeca. vo. 10s. 6d. bound. z 

The Antiquities of Greece. By John Robin- 
son, D.D. With a ~ J and Designs from the Antique. 2nd 
Edition, considerably enlarged. In a thick vol. 8v0. 175. bds. 

Cards of Euclid, containing the Enunciations 
and Figures belonging to the Propositions in the first six and 
eleventh Books of Euctid’s Elements, which are aay read in 
the Universities, Prepared for the Use of Students in Geometry 
atthe Universities and Schools, By the Rev. J. Brasse, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Price 5s. 6d. in a case. 

The same, in a small volume, sewed, 4s. 6d. 








London 7 James Hotmes, ‘Vook’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
lished every Saturday at the ATHENAZLUM OFFICE, No. 2» 
Catherine Street, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold wy all 
Booksellers apd Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, MessTse 
Bell & Bradfute. Edinburgh; for IneLanp, W. F. Wakeman, 
Dublin; for the Continent, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq- 
St.-Honoré, Paris. 
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